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small, must take the place of the present 
order of economic dependence if the world 
would escape disastrous wars. 

PRESIDENT LOWELL-—Civilization as we 
know it has reached a point where it must 
preclude war or perish by war. 

Joun GALSwortTity—America, after the 
war, is going to be more emphatically than 
ever in material things the most important 
and powerful nation of the earth. 

Rupyarp KipLtinc — Nothing—nothing 
we may have to endure now will weigh 
one featherweight compared with what we 
shall most certainly have to suffer if for 
any cause we fail of victory. 


SOME NEW VERSE 


Springtime bri with it not only na- 
ture poems and levé’ poems, but a third 
variety—child ro In the last few 
months many excel ones have appeared 
in magazines and newspapers. From among 


them comes the following, reprinted from 
Scribner’s: 


7 
THE CHILD IN THE House. 
By Madison Cawein. 

When from the tower, like some big flower, 
The bell drops petalg ef. the hour, 

That says “It’s getting late’; 
For nothing else on earth I care, 
But wash my face and comb my hair, 
And hurry out to meet him there, 

My father at the gate. 


It’s—oh, how slow the hours go! 
How hard it is to wait! 

Till, drawing near, his steps I hear, 

And up he grabs me, lifts me clear 
Above the garden gate. 


When curved and white, a bugle bright, 

The moon makes magic of the night, 
A fairy trumpet blowing; 

To me this seems the very best— 

To kiss good night and be undrest, 

And held against my mother’s breast, 
Like snow outside that’s blowing. 


It’s—oh, how fast the time goes past! 
How quick the moments leap! 
Till mother lays me down and sings 
A song, and, dreaming many things, 

She leaves me fast asleep. 


From the New York Tribune we have 
taken : 


ETHICS OF THE NUKSERY. 
By Sarah Noble Ives. 


My mother says the nicest thing 
In all the world to do 

Is to give up the things you like, 
When others want them, too. 

She says when other folks enjoy 
The things that you love best, 

It’s wonderful the joy and peace 
That crinkle in your breast. 


So I let Little Brother have 
My dear old rockinghorse ; 
I thought when he got tired, he 
Would give it back, of course. 
But no, sirree! He kept it, and 
He had it put away 
On his side of the nursery, 
To use again next day. 


The next thing that he wanted was 
My little Teddy Bear. 

(The head was coming loose, and so 
I really didn’t care.) 

But after that he asked me for 
My fav'rite picture book; 

And then—you never would believe 
The precious things he took. 


Well, last he asked me to give up 
The thing I loved the best— 
My fine, new air gun—so, of course, 
It went with all the rest. 
I thought: “‘He’ll soon be scared enough; 
He’ll surely give back that !’’ 
He shot it off, and never winked, 
And almost hit the cat. 


My things were gone, and still I felt 
No peace, nor any joys— 

So I. tied Little Brother up, 
And took back all my toys. 

I left him yelling, while I went 
And tip-toed into mother; 

And told her she could have “for keeps” 
My selfish Little Brother. 
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ITALY AND AMERICA 
By Cable from the Editor of The Independent 


HE third anniversary of Italy’s entrance into the Great War was celebrated at Rome on May 24 

| by a pageant as imposing and significant as any that city has seen in the twenty-five centuries 

of its existence. All the nations now allied with Italy were represented in the procession by 

troops or delegations. The veteran Garibaldians who freed Italy marched with a detachment 

of the Czecho-Slovak army just organized to free Bohemia. The flags of Udine, Venice, Vicenza and 

other north Italian cities captured or threatened by the Austrian invaders were received with cheers 

by the people. As the parade passed the Palazzo Venezia, formerly the property of the Austrian Govern- 

ment and now used as a hospital, the windows were filled with wounded men, the victims of Austrian 

cruelty. From the steps of the ancient capitol the Mayor of Rome, Prince Colonna, addressed the 
throng and paid a tribute to America and President Wilson. 

Several hundred thousand people participated in the demonstration. The vast auditorium of the 
Augusteum was packed to capacity to hear the speeches of the delegates of the Allied nations. There 
were present the royal family, the diplomatic corps, cabinet officers, senators, deputies and military and 
naval officers. The Prince of Wales spoke for England, M. Jules Simon, colonial secretary, for France, 
Premier Orlando for Italy and Ambassador Thomas Nelson Page for the United States. In my address on 
America’s war aims I spoke particularly of our determination to make the world safe for democracy 
and to establish a League of Nations as the only security for the peace of the world. In conclusion I 
read President Wilson’s cabled message of greeting to Italy on her war anniversary. This, like every 
other mention of the name of the President, was received with enthusiastic applause. 

I have had the opportunity of conversing with the Premier, Foreign Secretary and other notables 
and find that in this crisis party divisions are forgotten and all Italy is united for the winning of the 
war. 

Later I visited the Adriatic front where the Austrians prest close upon Venice and thru the 
Trentino front where the mountain barrier has been held for three years against the invader. Even 
the pictures that you have seen in print and on the screen cannot convey an adequate idea of the 
grandeur and difficulty of this theater of the war. The morale of the Italian troops seems excellent 
and they have been reinforced by French and British regiments. 

At the field headquarters of the Italian army I had an audience with King Vittorio Emanuele. He 
is very democratic and gracious in his manner. I was received without ceremony and for three quar- 
ters of an hour we had an informal conversation on the questions of the hour and of the future. The 
King spoke in terms of the highest appreciation of America’s great efforts in the war. - The participa- 
tion of the United States would, he said, have a decided effect upon Germany. He exprest the hope 
that American troops would soon be seen on the Italian front not merely for their material aid, but 
also as a proof of the unity of the two countries in feeling and aims. 


HAMILTON HOLT. 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION 


States that the Federal child labor law is unconsti- 

tutional must be a shock and a disappointment to 
every one who cares for the well-being of children and 
the future welfare of the race. It is the one serious back- 
ward step in the great movement: for the protection of 
the nation’s children which has made such splendid prog- 
ress in the past fourteen years. 

We do not question the sincerity or the legal ability and 
acumen of the five members of the Supreme Court who 
found themselves constrained to declare the law at variance 
with the Constitution. But four other members of the court, 
‘of equal sincerity and no less ability, have declared by 
- their dissenting opinion that the five have made a mis- 
take. We trust, therefore, that we shall not be adjudged 
guilty of lack of respect for the Supreme Court of the 
United States if we express our conviction that the four 
judges are right and the five are wrong. 

The majority of the court declare that the production of 
goods within a state is a purely local matter, to the con- 
trol or regulation of which the Federal power does not 
extend. They express the fear that, if the precedent in- 
volved in the Federal child labor law were to be upheld, 
our system of government would be practically destroyed. 

In this view of the case Mr. Justice Holmes does not 
concur. In a brilliant and weighty dissenting opinion he 
makes a convincing case for the directly opposite view. He 
admits, as every one must, the exclusive control of the 


T's decision of the Supreme Court of the United 


states over methods of production. But he lays equal em- 
phasis upon the power of the Federal Government over 
interstate commerce. He points out that the constitutionality 
or unconstitutionality of a law such as the one under con- 
sideration is to be determined by its immediate effect upon 
the rights and powers of the states and not by some indirect 
effect that the law may have. Of course Congress has no 
right to exercize direct control over “a purely local mat- 
ter,” as the majority rightly declares the production of 
goods to be. But it is quite a different matter to maintain 
that Congress may not prohibit certain thirigs in interstate 
commerce because of the indirect effect which the prohibi- 
tion may have upon production within the states. 

Nevertheless, it does not practically matter now whether 
the five judges or the four are right. The decision of the 
majority makes the law. 

But this is by no means the end of the movement for 
the use of the power of the Federal Government to prevent 
the premature putting to labor of the children of the na- 
tion. Another attempt will be made to enact a Federal law 
which shall pass the constitutional test. We cannot believe 
that some proper legislative form cannot be found thru 
which this righteous purpose can be achieved. If it were 
conceivable that such would really be the case, it would mean 
that the Constitution of the United States is a barrier 
against the humanitarian impulses of the people whose 
creation it is and a bulwark of injustice and oppression. 
That is unthinkable. 


IMPRACTICAL POLITICS 


divide statesmen into two general classes: the Realist, 

who pursues no goal but immediate national interest 
and is not hampered by any ill-timed scruples in the choice 
of methods to attain his aims, and the Idealist, a senti- 
mental bungler filled with phrases and dogmas, who has no 
business in the realms of Higher Politics. From another 
argle the contrast is between the professional and the ama- 
teur in the game of diplomacy. The Idealist statesman 
enters the Concert of Europe as a novice and takes his seat 
among the hard-eyed, tight-lipped Realists who have played 
at diplomacy for years and know all the traditions and 
tricks of that dangerous form of gambling. He shows his 
hand too openly, he hesitates to take unfair advantage of 
his opponents, and he sacrifices his own game needlessly to 
support the play of his more or less treacherous partners. 
As the inevitable result of such lack of skill he léaves the 
teble a sadder and wiser man, and in doing so leaves behind 
him the forfeited power, prosperity and prestige of his 
country. 

The capital error of those who argue thus is that they 
forget that a single game of diplomacy is but a part of the 
much .greater and very much longer game of constructive 
statecraft. In this greater game the unscrupulous may some- 
times succeed, but the merely cunning never. A certain con- 
sistency, magnanimity and breadth of vision are essential to 
the statesman who would write on granite instead of quick- 
sand. The cleverness which scores a cheap and premature 
victory is often the surest omen of ultimate ruin. Every 
Idealist, unless he is also something of a master of practi- 
cal politics, fails from the point of view of the next decade; 
‘but every Realist, unless he cherishes some purpose which 
is to him ultimate and sacred, fails from the point of view 
of the next century. The French Revolutionists of 1789 were 
visionary and doctrinaire; ‘their constitutions and govern- 
ments failed disastrously. Napoleon was a very “practical” 
‘ruler with quite worldly aims, and he conquered Europe. 
‘But today who is the more influential? No vestige of Napo- 


[awe who scribble of Weltpolitik are accustomed to 


leon’s Empire remains; whereas the democratic and repub- 
lican ideals of the Revolution are embodied in the political 
structure of modern France and have profoundly modified 
every constitution in the world. The Abolitionists came and 
went as a small and fanatical minority in the generation 
before the Civil War. The great compromisers, such as 
Clay, Webster and Douglas, won votes, filled offices and dom- 
inated the political life of America. But the total abolition 
of slavery was the only solution of the question which 
proved final. 

The contrast between the Idealist and the Realist has 
never been more sharply emphasized than in the careers of 
the two leading British statesmen of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. Gladstone was commended even by his 
political opponents for his skill in finance and the success 
of his domestic reforms, but they insisted that he knew 
nothing about the realities of foreign politics and was 
moved only by unregulated sympathies when he championed 
Home Rule for Ireland, the unification of Italy and the ex- 
pulsion of the Turk from the Balkan peninsula. Disraeli’s 
foreign policy, on the other hand, was agreed by all Europe 
to be his greatest achievement. Scorning the nationalist 
sympathies of internationalist aspirations of the English 
Liberals, he passed by on the other side when the cry for 
liberation came from Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, or Ireland. 
He devoted himself wholly to the aggrandizement of the 
British Empire and the maintenance of the “Balance of 
Power” in Europe. In pursuit of this latter aim he sup- 
ported Turkey against her oppressed subjects and arranged 
the nefarious “peace with honor” at the Congress of Berlin. 

Well, who seems the wiser in the light of the twentieth 
century? If the prudent and practical Disraeli had wholly 
had his way the Italian peninsula would still be a hodge- 
podge of small despotic states under the direct rule or indi- 
rect control of Austria. Turkey would still extend west to 
the Adriatic, and Greece, as well as Bulgaria, would be an 
enemy of the Entente Allies. All the Irish Nationalists would 
follow the banner of the Sinn Fein as their only hope of 
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Home Rule. On the other hand, if the idealistic Gladstone 
had wholly had his way this war might never have arisen, 
or have ended long ago in complete victory for the Allies. 
Turkey would have been confined to Asia Minor, and al! 
the Balkan States, united in a common league, would be 
warm friends of England. Bulgaria, with her national 
rights satisfied, would not have had the pretext for joining 
Germany which she found in the present war. The Irish 
question would have been removed from British politics a 
generation ago and not now arise at an untimely hour to 
perplex the councils of the British Empire. 

A question often debated is whether international alli- 
ances should be based on sympathy or interest. In practice 
it is usually found that alliances which are not based on 
some’ underlying principle are unreliable in the hour of 
greatest need. The British-French Entente was a good ex- 
ample of the international “love match.” The two nations 
were alike in their democracy, in their liberalism, in their 
responsibilities as the two leading colonial powers. More- 
over, after centuries of conflict and misunderstanding, the 
two peoples had gradually come to respect and appreciate 
each other. This alliance has had the happiest results. It is 
hardly too much to say that without it both nations would 
have been destroyed by Germany. 

Very different are the international “marriages of con- 
venience,” where the prestige of the bridegroom or the 
dowry of the bride is the determining factor. Such was the 
unnatural alliance of democratic, republican, industrial 
France with the old Russia of the Czars, despotic, supersti- 
tious, illiterate, backward in material civilization and in 
every respect a contrast to France. France thought that the 
might of Russia would save her from another invasion by 
Germany and prevent another war in western Europe. On 
the contrary, Germany used the alliance as a pretext for 
dragging France into a war which began in eastern Europe 
on Balkan questions which were vital to Russia, but con- 
cerned France only remotely. Still worse are the interna- 
tional matches which are accompanied not even by indiffer- 
ence, but by active dislike. France and Russia were stran- 
gers; Austria and Italy were enemies at heart. What wonder 
that Italy gladly seized the event of war to repudiate the 
unnatural alliance with her ancient oppressor and present 
rival for the mastery of the Adriatic? 

The moral for Americans is that our diplomacy should 
be based on national principle as well as on immediate na- 
tional interest; that we should not be ashamed of the candor 
and idealism of Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wilson, in 
spite of the cynical gibes of Mr. Worldly Wiseman and his 
friends at our “shirtsleeve diplomacy”; that we should only 
conclude such alliances as are also friendships; that we 
should think of the effect of our public acts upon the position 


of the United States in the world of the year 2000 and realize - 


that history will not end by the next Presidential election 
or the conclusion of the present war. Perhaps the subtlest 
stroke of irony in the whole Bible is that tremendous text 
which says, “for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” In their gen- 
eration, yes; but in the perspective of the centuries what 
fools they are! 








FLAGS AND GAMES 


\ , / HEN the authorities of Germany or Austria-Hun- 
gary are engaged in their favorite occupation of 
repressing nationalist movements among their 

Slavic subjects, one of the agencies of sedition to which they 
direct their attention is the athletic club. From the Baltic 
to the Adriatic the sokol, or gymnastic association, is every- 
where the nursery of nascent nationalism. At first sight it 
seems that patriotism has never assumed a more skillful 
disguise than this. A political party, a literary society, a 
labor union, a land association, a secret fraternity, or even 
a church might easily afford camouflage for a revolutionary 


propaganda, but what could be more harmless than dumb- 
bells and running tracks? 

Yet this strange alliance of the battle flag and the athletic 
pennant is no invention of the Slavs. One of the greatest 
factors in the mighty revival of national spirit in Germany 
which marked the course of the nineteenth century was the 
Turnverein. Like everything else in Germany, this result 
was not accidental, but deliberately calculated. “Turnvater 
Jahn,” as the great founder of the gymnastic movement was 
affectionately called, worked avowedly to build patriotism 
on the basis of sturdy manhood, believing that only a virile 
race could make a virile nation. He is ranked most deserv- 
edly with Frederick, Bliicher, Bismarck, Moltke and the 
other architects of modern Germany, and in nobility of per- 
sonal character he towers above them all. 

Other nations, of a more careless philosophy and a hap- 
pier temperament than the harsh Teuton or the opprest 
Slav, have exprest themselves in sports rather than in rou- 
tine exercise. We cannot come closer to a definition of an 
ancient Greek than to say that he was a person who atténded 
the Olympic games. 

This nationalization of sport is equally true of the mod- 
ern nations of the west. You will find few communities in 
any corner of the earth where a strong sentiment of British 
patriotism exists and yet no attempt has been made to start 
a cricket club. And is not the true ethnic border between 
the United States and Mexico the line where baseball leaves 
off and the bull fight begins? If the symbolism of flags were 
derived from existing national institutions rather than 
from religious or heraldic tradition, Scotland might well 
float a banner emblazoned with crost golf clubs on a field 
vert dotted with divots. Norway might rejoice in a design 
with crost skis on a white field. There may be nations 
without a common language, without a common. religion, 
without native songs and legends, even without a national 
style of cookery; but it is open to question if a true na- 
tionality can exist without a favorite sport. 

















Fitzpatrick in St. Lowis Post-Dispatch 
ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY AND WE ARE LOST 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 





The German drive start- 
ing on May 27 from the 
Ailette advanced straight 
south till it reached the Marne, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles in five days. This 
beats the record that the Germans 
made on the Somme last March, thirty- 
four miles in seven days. On the fifth 
day, when the headlines of our papers 
spoke of the drive as “checked” or 
“slackening,” the map showed a move- 
ment from Fére-en-Tardenois nearly 
to Chateau Thierry, a distance of ten 
miles, which is considered as a fair 
day’s march for an army in peace time. 
It has been regarded as settled by the 
experiences of the past three years that 
an offensive can be driven to a depth 
about equal to half its original front, 
but in this case the depth of the Ger- 
man salient is greater than its base. 
General Bridges, the head of the Brit- 
ish Military Mission to the United 
States, surmizes that the 
themselves did not anticipate such a 
swift and easy advance as they have 
made. 

Arrived on the Marne, the Germans 
extended their front along the north 
bank of the river for a distance of fif- 
teen miles from Verneuil on the east to 
Chateau Thierry on the west. They 
made no attempt to cross the river in 
force, but instead turned toward the 
west. After taking the old town of 
Chateau Thierry, they endeavored to 
move on down the Marne as well as 
the Oureq River toward Paris. The 
French journals, now regarding the 
capital as the German objective, call it 
“the battle for Paris.” 


The Battle 
for Paris 


Germans - 


In this westward drive the Germans 
made their usual daily gain of five 
miles in the first day, but by this time 
Foch’s reserves began to come up and 
German progress toward Paris was 
checked. At several points on the west- 
ern side of the salient between Soissons 
and Chateau Thierry the French re- 
gained villages by their counter-attacks. 
Two American contingents are report- 
ed to be stationed near the Ourcq River 
in this sector. 

North of Soissons also the Germans 
have been thwarted in their westward 
movement. 


We are now beginning to 
get a little light upon the 
reasons for the Allied re- 
verse. As in the former offensives of 
this spring the Germans adopted the 
new tactics devised by General von 
Hutier, which are discussed on another 
page of this issue. It is said that sev- 
eral of the same divisions employed by 
Hutier on the Somme were transferred 
to the Aisne for the use of the Crown 
Prince in this new drive. 

The Hutier method was especially 
favored by the facts that the forests 
about Laon afforded concealment for 
large bodies of troops and that the 
Allied front was weakly held. The 
French occupied most of the line from 
the Soissons side, but the defense of the 
other end northwest of Reims was in 
charge of three British divisions, com- 
posed in part of raw recruits, which 
had been hardly handled in the Somme 
fighting and had been sent to Craonne 
te recuperate, as this was supposed to 
be a restful sector. The Germans were 


How the 
Drive Began 





careful not to disturb this illusion. 
They indulged in no sniping or bom- 
bardment. Their big guns, as they were 
brought up to the front by night, were 
allowed only a few rare shots to regis- 
ter their aims. The troops were for- 
warded by long forced marches during 
the last few nights. The German forces 
at the beginning numbered about six- 
teen divisions, including some of their 
choice shock troops. During the week 
of active operations the number of 
troops was raised to forty divisions, or 
more than half a million men. 

The Germans also brought into ac- 
tion a hundred of their new tanks. 
Four of these were captured near 
Reims by a joint counter-attack of 
French and British, and they were 
found to differ considerably in con- 
struction from the British type. They 
are divided into three compartments. 
The middle one contains two 100 horse 
power engines of the Daimler-Mercedes 
six-cylinder model, run by two drivers 
and provided with 200 quarts of gaso- 
line. The front compartment is ten feet 
long and is armed with a machine gun 
on each side and a two-inch gun in 
front. The rear chamber is somewhat 
shorter and carries a machine gun on 
each side and two in the rear. Over- 
head is a turret sheltering the pilot. 

The Allies received warning of the 
impending attack in time to bring their 
forces to the front, but not to get rein- 
forcements. At one o’clock on the 
morning of May 27 the Germans began 
the attack with a terrific bombardment, 
alternating high explosives with gas 
shells. The infantry in their charge 
were accompanied by tanks and by 
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THE STORY OF THE BRITISH EXPLOITS AT ZEEBRUGGE 
This birdseye sketch of Zeebrugge harbor and the Mole shows just how the British ships proceeded in their raid last April to blow away part of 
the railway viaduct and block the channel for U-boats. The port was shelled by guns in Flanders and by monitors distracting the enemy’s 
attention from warships and barges which crept into the channel, destroyed part of the Mole and blocked the entrance to the canal with concrete 
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Kirby in New York World 
SHARK-HUNTING 


swarms of aeroplanes flying low and 
firing machine guns. The British and 
French held their positions along the 
bluffs of the Chemin des Dames until 
they were overpowered and then fell 
back upon the Aisne. But the enemy 
kad already broken thru and reached 
the bridges before all the retiring 
troops could cross. Some swam the 
river or crost in boats, but 25,000 were 
taken prisoner. 


Americans Hold One of the chief ob- 
ins tiene jectives of the Ger- 
mans in their south- 
ern drive was to reach the railroad 
which runs along the south bank of the 
Marne and connects the capital with 
Chalons and Verdun. The Marne here is 
deep and runs between high banks, but 
is bridged at Chateau Thierry. This 
ancient stronghold, which gets its name 
from the castle built in 720 by Charles 
Martel for King Thierry or Theuderich 
IV, was captured by the English in 
1421 and by Charles V in 1544. It was 
here in 1814 that Napoleon beat the 
allied Russian and Prussian forces. 

To defend this strategic point a body 
of French colonial troops was rushed 
into that part of Chateau Thierry 
which lies on the northern bank, while 
an American machine gun detachment 
was brought by riding all night in mo- 
tor trucks to the southern part of the 
town to hold the big stone bridge con- 
necting the two. The Germans had al- 
ready gained an entrance on the north 
and were making their way toward the 
bridge, but the French colonials drove 
them out of the town. On the follow- 
ing night, June 1, the Germans renewed 
their attack, using smoke bombs to con- 
ceal their movements, and shelling the 
southern side, where the Americans 
were stationed. But our gunners held 
their ground and protected the ap- 
proaches to the bridge until all the 
French had come across. The Germans 
followed, but then the bridge was 
blown up, killing many of those who 
were on it, while those who had crost 
were captured. Now while the Germans 
nominally hold the part of Chateau 
Thierry nortk of the river, it is actu- 
ally untenable because of the American 
fire from the southern side. American 
machine gunners also frustrated an at- 
tempt of the Germans to cross the 


Marne. at Jaulgonne, east of Chateau 
Thierry. All the Germans who succeed- 
ed in getting over the river here were 
killed or captured. 

North of Chateau Thierry, on the 
edge of Neuilly Wood, American troops 
are aiding the French to bar the way 
to Paris. At first the Germans drove the 
Americans out of the wood with casu- 
alties, but the Americans rallied and 
regained the position. 


President Wilson’s declara- 
Help fo F tion in his Red Cross speech, 

Russia J intend to stand by Russia 
as well as by France,” is recognized as 
setting a new keynote for the policy of 
the Allies. It has been very strongly 
intimated from German sources that 
Germany would be willing to make lib- 
eral concessions to France and Belgi- 
um, possibly even the cession of part 
of Alsace-Lorraine, if she were allowed 
a free hand on the Russian side, and 
certain parties in France and England 
were not indifferent to such a propo- 
sition, for the defection of Russia put 
the Allied armies on the western front 
in a dangerous position, and the repu- 
diation by the Bolsheviki of all Rus- 
sia’s debts meant the loss of the bil- 
lions that the French and English had 
loaned or invested in Russia. In France 
the Russian troops, who had a year be- 
fore been received with such enthusi- 
asm when they landed at Marseilles, 
mutinied when the Russian revolution 
broke out, and the French had to turn 
their own guns against the Russian en- 
campment and decimate their ranks 
before they could be subdued and dis- 
armed. The Bolsheviki press, rein- 
forced by the refugees who had re- 
turned from America, France and Eng- 


land after the Czar was overthrown, 
has attacked the bourgeois govern- 
ments of these countries with more 
virulence and malice than the aristo- 
cratic government of Germany and 
Austria. No mail can get into Russia 
from the west since Finland has been 
occupied by the Germans, and tele- 
graphic communication is also cut off 
—except via the Arctic or Pacific or by 
wireless from Petrograd. So the pro- 
German propaganda in Russia has full 
sway and the slanders of America and 
the Allies circulate without contradic- 
tion. 

Great Britain and France favored 
Japanese intervention, but the Amer- 
ican Government opposed it, fearing 
that the Russians, who only a few 
years ago were at war with the Japa- 
nese over eastern Siberia, would regard 
the occupation of that region as an 
unfriendly act. So the Japanese, rather 
than offend the United States, confined 
themselves to the policing of the port 
of Vladivostok. 

Now, however, pressure is again be- 
ing brought to bear upon Washington 
to favor and to participate in a joint 
military expedition into Russia from 
the Pacific side. Such an expedition 
would of course be chiefly composed of 
Japanese, since Japan, from her geo- 
graphical position and available forces, 
is the only one of the Allies capable of 
effective intervention. General Semen- 
off, the Cossack leader, has organized 
in Manchuria an army of 3000 men, 
one-third Russians and the rest Japa- 
nese and Chinese, and with this force 
he is trying to wrest the Trans-Siberian 
railroad from the Bolsheviki. The pro- 
posed Japanese or international expe- 
dition from Vladivostok could join this 
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OUR ANSWER TO THE U-BOATS 


This crowd of soldiers and sailors somewhere on our Atlantic coast is cheering a scouting plane’s 
Maneuvers. Beyond are cruisers ready for patrol duty 
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force and very likely gain control of 
the railroad, at least as far as Lake 
Baikal, but whether this would better 
the situation in European Russia is 
doubtful. It would inevitably tend to 
confirm the Bolsheviki claim that the 
Allies are as greedy for territory as 
the Germans on the other side, while 
at the same time it does not appear that 
any considerable part of the Russian 
population would welcome military in- 
tervention from either side. 


A German  subma- 
rine, possibly with a 
companion, has been 
ranging up and down the coast below 
New York, and within ten days made 
fifteen victims. Those known to have 
been sunk or bombed between May 25 
and June 4 are the steamships “Caro- 
lina,” ‘“‘Winneconne,”’ “Herbert L. 
Pratt,” “Texel” and “Eidsvold,” and 
the schooners “Edna,” “Hattie Dunn,” 
“Hauppauge,” “Edward H. Cole,” “Isa- 
bel Wiley,” “Jacob Haskell,” “Edward 
R. Baird,” “Samuel Hathaway,” “C. C. 
Mengel, Jr.” and “‘Dessaus.” The total 
tonnage of the vessels lost amounts to 
about 20,000. Twenty-five persons 
from the passenger steamship ‘Caro- 
lina” were drowned while trying to 
make their way to the shore in open 
boats. Otherwise no lives are known to 
have been lost. The first vessel bombed, 
the little schooner “Edna,” was not 
sunk, but later found derelict and 
towed in. The large tanker “Herbert L. 
Pratt,” of 7200 tons, loaded with crude 
oil from Tuxpam, Mexico, was hit, ap- 
parently by a mine, near the mouth of 
the Delaware, but ran ashore and was 
saved. The “Texel,’”’ one of the Dutch 
vessels taken over by the United States 
Shipping Board, was sunk fifty-eight 
miles east of Atlantic City. The loss of 
the ship and her cargo of sugar amount 
to $2,000,000. The French steamer 
“Radoleine’”’ came upon the U-boat as 
she was overhauling a sailing ship. The 


U-Boat Raid on 
Atlantic Coast 


U-boat fired upon the ‘“Radoleine”’ 
from a distance of six miles some fif- 
teen times, but the French vessel fired 
back and speeded up until an American 
destroyer appeared upon the scene and 
the submarine submerged. 


Qn Resstithe In order to prevent the 
~ a alarm from spreading 
U-151 prematurely, the offi- 
cers and men of the vessels that were 
sunk on May 23 and 25 were taken on 
the submarine, where they were kept 
for a week and then put off in boats. 
The crews thus captured numbered 
forty-eight and came from four schoon- 
ers and one steamship. From their 
narratives some idea can be obtained 
of the character and cruise of the sub- 
marine. It is said to be about 250 feet 
leng and carries two guns of about six 
inches caliber. It came out from Zee- 
brugge about two months before and 
had been cruising in the Caribbean and 
up the Atlantic coast. The crew num- 
bered seventy-six, and there was an 
extra captain and two other officers on 
board to be put on any vessel which 
could be seized and converted into a 
raider. The wireless was often used, 
apparently for communicating with 
another submarine in the vicinity. 

The captains of the captured vessels 
agree that the U-boat officers treated 
them with as much consideration and 
courtesy as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, or, as one of them put it, 
“They were so polite that they got on 
my nerves.” 

The American crews fraternized 
with the Germans, playing pinochle and 
swapping phonograph records. The 
Germans had got tired of their records 
and enjoyed the American music for a 
change, except the medley of patriotic 
airs containing ‘“‘“My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.” The submarine seemed to be 
adequately supplied with food and 
served one good meat meal a day as 
well as black bread, mashed potatoes, 
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© Committee on Public Information ; from International Film 
ANOTHER WAR USE FOR THE TRACTOR 


The Army Ordnance Bureau has announced successful tests of this five-ton caterpillar tractor 
designed to haul field artillery. Dragging a 4.7 inch gun on its trial trip, the tractor traversed 
ground so rough that it balked the big British tank “Brittania” 














THE GREAT WAR 


May 30—Greeks attack Bulgar lines 
taking 1700 prisoners. American 
hospitals bombed by German airmen. 


May 31—Germans reach Marne. 
Americans raid German lines as in 
Woeuvre. 


June 1—Americans prevent Germans 
crossing Marne. Germans take 
Chateau Thierry and Verneuil on 
Marne. 


June 2—Steamers “Carolina,” “Texel” 
and “Pratt” sunk. Germans drive 
westward on Ourcq River. 


June 8—Viscount French, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, calls for 50,000 
— volunteers. Schooner “Mengel 
sun 


June 4-—Premier Clemenceau gets 
arliamentary vote of confidence, 
a7 to 110. Steamer “Edwin Baird” 
and Norwegian schooner “Eidsvold” 
sunk. 


June 5—Allies declare for united inde- 
pendent Poland and approve Ameri- 
-ean declaration of sympathy with 
national aspirations of Czechs and 
Jugoslavs. German drive checked by 
French and Americans. 




















beans, bacon, cheese, sauerkraut, tea 
and jam. The storekeeper of the U-boat 
said he had been for eight years a 
boatswain in the United States navy. 
His chief desire was to get back to his 
sweetheart in Philadelphia. 

The commander of “‘U-151” was also 
ir the American service, as it appears 
from the following remark, which he 
made to the captain of the “Texel” just 
before he sank that ship: 

I hate to do this. I used to command an 
American liner, and I have some good 
friends among the commanders of Ameri- 


can steamers, but war is war so we will 
go right thru with this little job. 


The steamship “Caro- 
lina” of the New York 
and Porto Rican 
Steamship Company was sunk by a sub- 
marine off the Delaware Capes on June 
2. There were 218 passengers on board, 
chiefly Porto Ricans, and 120 in the 
crew. Of the 338, sixteen are known to 
have been drowned in the storm and 
twenty-four are missing. At six o’clock 
on Sunday evening the U-boat, which 
had sunk the “Texel,” rose to the sur- 
face close to the “Carolina,” displayed 
the German flag, and fired across the 
bow as a signal to stop. The German 
officer who commanded it said, ‘Pro- 
ceed to get into your boats with all pos- 
sible speed because it is our intention 
to destroy the ship.” The ten boats 
were dropt and filled leisurely and 
in good order. A supply of food and 
water was put into each boat. After 
the boats had left the Germans went 
thru the vessel, and, finding one of the 
firemen had been left behind, ordered 
a lifeboat to return for him. The “‘Car- 
olina” was then sunk by three shots 
from the submarine. 

The sea was calm at the time when 
the passengers left the ship, but during 
the night a sudden squall came up and 
drove the boats apart. The motor 
launch, carrying thirty-five of the pas- 
sengers and crew, was capsized and 
filled with water, but all who could 
clung to her and finally bailed out 


The Story of 
the “Carolina” 
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enough water to get in. Nineteen sur- 
vived, but sixteen were drowned. The 
launch had no gasoline or oars and so 
could only drift. A Porto Rican girl 
who had been washed overboard from 
the launch without a life preserver kept 
herself above water by clinging to the 
bodies of two drowned men with life 
belts, and so was finally rescued. This 
party was picked up twenty-five miles 
out by a British vessel and landed at 
Lewes, Delaware. 

Another party of twenty-nine came 
ashore at Atlantic City on Tuesday 
afternoon just as the Mystic Shriners 
in their gorgeous uniforms were parad- 
ing the Boardwalk. The throngs of 
bathers and pleasure seekers crowded 
the beach and the band played “The 
Star Spangled Banner” as the exhaust- 
ed survivors were taken out of the 
boat and carried to the hospital. 


I Some items of a crowded week, 
n A 

: each one significant: 

Brief The May Red Cross drive has 
brought in about $170,000,000, or an 
oversubscription of nearly _ three- 
fourths. 

Rifles—the Lee-Enfield—are being 
produced at the rate of 9000 a day, or 
enough to equip two army divisions a 
week, according to Representative Til- 
son, of Connecticut. 

Milwaukee is the first city to open 
a bureau in the nation’s capital for the 
purpose of tying the interests of the 
municipality closely to those of the 
nation. 

The Indiana or “keynote” state Re- 
publican convention has been held, and 
a “model of Republicanism” platform 
produced. 

Sympathy and encouragement from 
American schools, colleges and univer- 
sities to Russian scholars is contained 
in a letter submitted to the Secretary 
of State by the emergency council of 
education. 

The biggest powder factory in the 
United States—probably in the world 
—was opened by its proprietor, Uncle 
Sam, last week near Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

The child labor law was declared un- 
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llarling im the New York Tribune 
THE WAR TAX QUESTION 
Isn’t it about time to put the colt to work? 
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THE SOLDIERLY IDEAL 


There is inspiration “for every man in the American army in Major-General Leonard Wood’s fare- 
well to the troops of the Eighty-ninth Division, trained by him for service overseas and removed 


from his command just before their embarkation. 


to his officers, 
with you and you have done excellent work. 
other side. 


“but consider it a temporary separation—at least I hope so. 


I had hoped very much to take you over to the 
In fact, I had no intimation, direct or indirect, of any change of orders until we 


“TI will not say good-by,” said General Wood 


I have worked hard 


reached here the other night. The orders have been changed and I am to go back to Funston. I 
leave for there tomorrow morning. I wish you the best of luck and ask you to keep the high 
standard of conduct and work you have in the past. There isn’t anything to be said. The orders 
stand and the only thing to do is to do the best we can—all of us—to win the war. That’s what 
we are here for, that’s what you have been trained for. I shall follow your career with the deepest 
interest, with just as much interest as though I were with you. Good luck and God bless you.” 


constitutional by the Supreme Court, 
with four out of the nine members dis- 
senting. A new law will be framed and 
urged on Congress. 


Congress is catching up 
with itself. Six of the big- 
gest of the big appropria- 
tion bills, the naval supply bill, the 
post office bill, the legislative bill, the 
rivers and harbors bill, and the military 
academy bill, are all in conference. The 
Senate had before it the army bill, 
whose early passage is confidently ex- 
pected. There remain before the House 
committees the fortifications bill, car- 
rying more than $3,000,000,000, the 
sundry civil budget, and one or two 
others. This gradual clearing of the 
decks is for the purpose of securing 
early consideration of the many and 
complicated problems involved in the 
new revenue bill which from now on 
will be the chief business of Congress. 

In the Senate, Mr. Underwood, of 
Alabama, made an attempt to secure 
action on his cloture measure to limit 
debate in the upper chamber during 
the war. Army investigations by the 
Senate military subcommittee contin- 
ued, and the aircraft committee left 
Washington to visit several factories, 
identity not disclosed. Later in the 
week it was planned to begin a similar 
tour of inspection of the ordnance 
plants. 

In the House agitation for the repeal 
of the zone second class mail law be- 


Congress 
Goes to It 


gan to take form, Representative John- 
son, of Washington, sponsoring a sub- 
stitute bill. Coincident with the refusal 
of the telegraph companies to accept 
the decision of the War Labor Board, 
talk of government ownership of the 
wires was rife. 

Revision of the tariff to assist the 

revenue-raising campaign of the Gov- 
ernment was advocated by Representa- 
tive Fordney, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Fordney estimates that if a Re- 
publican tariff law were put on the 
statute books instead of the Under- 
wood Democratic tariff law, it would 
produce an additional revenue of $350,- 
000,000. “I say to you,” Mr. Fordney 
declared to the House, “that the time 
has come, if we must raise more war 
revenue, then we should raise a portion 
of it from our import taxes. . 
It is the easiest tax in the world ‘for 
the people to pay, because when they 
pay it they do not know it. There is 
where the Republicans have the advan- 
tage over the Democrats in imposing 
taxes upon the people.” 


Refusal of the officials 
of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company 
to abide by the decision of the new Na- 
tional War Labor Board in the case of 
employees discharged for endeavoring 
to form a union, brought the case un- 
officially up to President Wilson. At 
the time of going to press the President 


Labor and the 
Western Union 
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THE TELEPHONE CHIEF 


Colonel John Joseph Carty has been presented 
the Edison medal for his services as director of 
assembling and installing the telephone equip- 
ment for all the army cantonments in the United 
States and for the American forces in France 


has not made public his views, but the 
dispatches from Washington indicate 
that, rather than permit a strike or a 
violation of the principles under which 
the War Labor Board is acting, the 
Government will take over and operate 
the wires. The issue of this case, what- 
ever it may be, is important in that it 
will establish a precedent for future 
action under the “covenant between 
capital and labor,” as the agreement 
under which the board operates is 
called. 

The decision of the board, arrived at 
after hearings and investigation, was 
unanimously opposed by the represen- 
tatives of the employers on the board, 
with the notable exception of former 
President Taft, joint chairman for the 
employers, who voted with Mr. Walsh 
and the labor men. The decision was 
based on the principle, previously 
adopted by the board, that employees 
should not be discharged or discrimi- 
nated against on account of peaceful 
labor union activities. In Mr. Taft’s 
own words, the proposition put before 
the telegraph companies and by them 
refused amounts to this: 

By it (the proposal of Taft and Walsh), 
you do not recognize the union or deal 
with it. You deal only with committees of 
your employees. You take back your men 
discharged for joining a union, which, 
under our principles, an employer should 
not prevent their doing. The union would 
agree with the board not to order or permit 
any strike under any circumstances, but to 
rely for a redress of grievances solely on 
the lodging of complaints by committees of 
your employees with our board and the 
board’s action thereon. You would be given 
the express right under such a compromise 
to discharge any employee who sought rem- 
edy for grievance in any other way and 
the board would sustain the discharge. Un- 
der such a compromise, which would be 
consistent with our principles, the board 
would have the power to secure you against 
the danger of a strike as completely as 
practical machinery can provide against it. 

Last week also the new railroad 
wage board, created by the director 


general of railroads for the adjustment 
of industrial disputes, took cognizance 
of several cases arising from dissatis- 
faction due to the recent wage award 
by the Government. Here, as in the 
cases brought before the National War 
Labor Board, the representatives of the 
Government insisted that there should 
be no strike, and made every effort to 
bring employer and employee together 
so as to keep industries running for the 
prosecution of the war. 

A confusion as to the status of the 
War Labor Board and the Labor Poli- 
cies Board under Prof. Felix Frank- 
furter was cleared up last week by the 
statement that the two are entirely in- 
dependent, the former being judicial 
and legislative in its functions, the lat- 
ter administrative. As assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor—not Labor Admin- 
istrator, as was erroneously reported— 
Professor Frankfurter is engaged in 
coérdinating labor officials of other 
government departments with the cen- 
tral Labor Department. The War Labor 
Board is separate from the department 
and may review cases passed on by the 
department. 


‘ Why Congress is now en- 
Paying for gaged in framing a rev- 
the War enue bill may be a puzzle 
to those of us who have subscribed 
heavily to Liberty Loans—but a study 
of a cold statistical statement of our 
national income and outgo, issued the 
other day by the Treasury Department, 
should convince the most skeptical that 
the upward curve of expenditures is 
such that the present income curve can 
never meet it. 

In May, 1917, the national revenue 
from “regular’’ sources, which excludes 
loans, war savings and the like, was a 
little more than $197,500,000. At the 
same time the monthly outgo was 
$114,000,000. In addition, we were 
lending to the Allies something like 
$407,000,000. During the twelve 
months just passed, our revenue in- 
creased—but not regularly—so that 
the books give us $650,000,000 for 
May, 1918. But—our “regular” expen- 
ditures for the same month went up to 


$1,000,000,000, the loans to the Allies 
remaining about the same. This is com- 
paring May with May. Other months 
in the year just gone show a better 
balance for the common purse—and 
others show a poorer one. That the 
reader may see for himself how the 
Treasury figures it up, and, seeing, may 
realize the rate of speed at which we 
are using money and granting credit, 
the following tabulation is appended: 
MONTHLY EXPENDITURES. 


Loans 

1917 Ordinary to Allies Total 
Bee cccee $81,599,000 $200,000,000 $281,599,000 
eer 114,102,000 407,500,000 521,602,000 
June ..- 184,804,000 277,500,000 411,804,000 
July -. 208,299,000 452,500,000 660,799,000 
August ... 277,488,000 478,000,000 755,438,000 
September. 349,013,000 396,000,000 745,013,000 
October . 462,045,000 480,700,000 942,745,000 
November . 510,954,000 471,929,000 982,883,000 
December . 611,297,000 492,000,000 1,103,297,000 

1918: 
January .. 715,302,000 370,200,000 1,085,502,000 
February . 665,400,000 325,000,000 990,400,000 
March . 820,126,000 317,500,000 1,137,626,000 
April ..cce 910,756,000 287,500,000 1,198,256,000 
May ......1,067,578,000 450,000,000 1,517,578,000 


The figures for May include esti- 
mates for the last few days of the 
month. 

Monthly revenue since the United 
States entered the war, not including 
receipts from Liberty Loans, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, war savings and 
similar sources, are as follows: 


April, 1917..$53,257,000 November $139,368,000 
TP csccces 197,632,000 December .. 104,432,000 
June .......289,4383,000 Jan’y, 1918. 103,053,000 
BE cceeves 88,755,000 February .. 98,513,000 
August -. 78,912,000 March .... 155,701,000 
September .. 75,460,000 April ..... 208,683,000 
October .... 90,181,000 May ...... 650,000,000 


“If we win this war,” declared Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, speaking at a recent 
annual convention of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute last week, “it will 
not matter much in dollars and cents 
to us. If we lose the war it will not 
matter much whether we have anything 
at all or not. The outlook is good.” 

Judge Gary was speaking on the 
subject of the proposed heavy taxa- 
tion of excess profits and of incomes, 
and, coming, as this address did, a few 
days after the President’s insistence 
that Congress remain in session to en- 
act a revenue bill, this speech had a 
reassuring effect on the business world. 
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THE MEN IN CHARGE OF THE CHAPLAINS’ TRAINING CAMP 


Major A. A. Pruden (center) is commander of the training camp for chaplain candidates \ in 

the U. S. Army. The five faculty officers, left to right, are: first row, Captain John T. Chenoweth, 

Major A. A. Pruden, Captain R. R. Fleming, Jr. Second row, Lieutenant Ignatius Fealy and 

Lieutenant D. D. Brinkley, Classes are held in Military Law, Military Customs, Internatioral 
Law, French, Military Hygiene, First Aid, and Recreational Work 
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ARMY CHAPLAINS ARE SOLDIERS PLUS 


Far from being merely a spiritual adviser, the army chaplain nowadays is called on to combine the duties of preacher, executive, social worker, 
teacher, recreational director, information bureau, censor and friend to all the men. Obviously the job requires some special training, and a U. S. 
training camp for chaplains has been established at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, where Protestants and Catholics, theological school 


graduates, Y. M. C 
ination and then by 


. A. Secretaries, and pastors of long experience all work together. Each candidate has been recommended first by his denom- 
a Government board. He must have had successful experience in organizing and handling groups of men, and he must be 


a man of broad Christianity, large sympathies, tact and understanding. The training at the chaplains’ camp includes regular rovkie drill, inten- 


Incidentally, Judge Gary reported the 
heartiest kind of codperation with the 
steel men of the country on the part of 
the Government. He is reported fur- 
ther as saying that whereas “in the 
dark days of 1907, when we did not 
know where we stood with the Govern- 
ment,” today, “our general committee, 
working under the direction of the 
Secretary of the War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, have been able to get 
fair decisions.” 

If the keynote of Judge Gary’s 
speech is responded to by the business 
world broadly, the prospective long 
drawn out “fight” over the revenue 
bill may come down to a mere summer 
frolic and early adjournment of Con- 
gress may yet be secured. 


og cp as Probably the “big- 
Our es gest news” in the 

shipping line last 
week, if we except the depredations of 
the German submarines, was the 
launching at San Francisco of the tor- 
pedo boat destroyer “Ward” seventeen 
and a half days after the laying of her 
keel. This astonishing feat was made 
possible largely because before the 
keel was laid much of the structural 
work was already done, or as good as 
done, ready for quick assembling. But 
it was a record, anyway. 

Fourth of July this year is to be 
celebrated with a heavy output of ton- 
nage from every yard in the country. 
Sixteen vessels, it is announced, will 
be ready for launching on the Pacific 
Coast on that day, and the eastern and 
southern yards are expected to “‘come 
across” proportionately. 

What about riveting contests? Union 
labor, both here and in England, has 
indicated its disapproval on the ground 
that such races lead to strain and a 
kind of speeding up which does not in 
the long run produce the most. “It 
seems to me,” declared Chairman Hur- 
ley, “that the introduction of the sport- 
ing element into shipbuilding lent a 
zest which would turn out the ships 
more quickly. Certainly, it has been a 
big jump from a few hundred rivets to 
5800 in a working day. The contests 
have shown what can be done.” 

The Department of Labor has made 


sive class work, and religious conferences 


public correspondence to show that, 
contests or no contests, there is no 
slacking among the ship construction 
workers. 


The Campaign Against i bd c anne 
German Propaganda os ihe Na- 


tional Security League that it has be- 
gun a nation-wide campaign against 
German language newspapers and the 
teaching of German in the public 
schools may well. mark the beginning 
of the end of the scattered outbursts 
against certain persistent forms of 
Teutonic propaganda in the United 
States. This announcement comes 
simultaneously with the campaign of 
the New York Tribune against the 
Hearst papers as a pro-German influ- 
ence, and a boycotting of such publi- 
cations by the public rather than a le- 
gal enactment forbidding their publi- 
cation, or suggested as a remedy: 

“In towns where there is a strong 
patriotic sentiment, a hostile minority 
should be persuaded by a clean and 
forceful expression of the views of the 
majority that ours must be, from this 
time forward, a one language nation,” 
declares the league. “If a community 
will not support a newsdealer who 
handles the daily papers printed in for- 
eign tongues, it can thereby force him 
to deal only in English language pa- 
pers.” 


The winning of the war by 
food is more important now 
than it ever was, and as 
time goes on it is apparent that the 
gentle Mr. Hoover is becoming more 
and more drastic in his actions. What- 
ever reserves of food there were and 
are in the United States are fast being 
used up. Thanks to our economy in the 
matter of beef and pork products, the 
British workingman, last winter close 
to the low-line of subsistence, is now 
getting square if simple meals. Over 
twice the shipment of these foodstuffs 
made in April, 1917, was made in 
April, 1918. Commenting on the gen- 
eral situation here, an official of the 
Food Administration states: “No re- 
serve of any food is in sight, however, 
in spite of the decreased consumption 


Food 
Reserves 


which has accompanied strict enforce- 
ment of rationing.” 

Hence it has become the duty of the 
United States to build up a reserve 
of food stuffs against our own future 
needs and those of our allies. In a mes- 
sage from Mr. Hoover to the Federal 
Food Board for New York this theory 
is thus exprest: 

“With the arrival of a large harvest, 
some of the most inconvenient restric- 
tions no doubt can be lifted, but we 
must continue to use some substitutes. 
So long as the war lasts, with its in- 
creasing drafts for soldiers and muni- 
tion workers, the world will produce 
steadily less food. If we are wise, a 
great harvest will mean the willing 
building up of a great national re- 
serve of grain.” 

The Federal authorities have al- 
ready laid plans for a wheat reserve— 
not a reserve held for the profit of 
higher prices—and only last week the 
news came from Cuba that the inter- 
allied sugar committee has signed a 
contract for the purchase by the United 
States of the remaining twenty-five per 
cent. of this year’s crop. 


A Republican view of 
the terms of peace— 
which may be signifi- 
cant should the terms of peace become 
a political issue—was set forth by Sen- 
ator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in a 
speech at a notable dinner in Boston 
last week. Declaring that he was laying 
down what is necessary to win the war 
rather than defining peace, the Senator 
is quoted as saying, in part: 


We seek no territory. We have no selfish 
motives to serve. We are seeking to protect 
as far as we can our own independence and 
the independence of mankind. But we look 
for the end of the war in these things: 

First, the restoration of Belgium. We 
believe that Alsace-Lorraine must be re- 
turned to France. Italy must have the 
Trentino. We agree most cordially with 
what the President said in New York when 
he declared that we were just as interested 
in defending Russia in the east as in our 
own work'on the western front. If Ger- 
many gets Russia and retains possession 
of it that is a great victory, and this war 
would have been fought in vain. Finally, 
there must be a free Poland on Russia’s 
western boundary, and a free Jugoslav state 
on her southwestern boundary. 


Senator Lodge 
on Peace 
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This shipbuilding 
_ slogan, which 
Less Talking = Charles M. Schwab, 
general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, credits to his wife, 
is being exemplified in the rapid pro- 
duction of steel ships. The first of the 
new fabricated vessels, the “Agawam,” 
was launched on Decoration Day. For 
the Emergency Fleet Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson has selected Indian names, and 
the “‘Agawam” is peculiarly appropri- 
ate, for it means “Great Salt Meadow.” 
The place where the “Agawam” was 
constructed was until last winter the 
great salt meadows of Newark Bay. 
Now these waste flats are filled with 
piles of structural steel, and along the 
shore twenty-eight ships of the same 
type are being put together. The keel 
of the “Agawam” was laid on Decem- 
ber 20. 

The fabricated ship is a large scale 
application of the American principle 
of standardized construction. The 
plates and girders are manufactured in 
various parts of the United States and 
then assembled here by the Submarine 
Boat Corporation. All the plates are 
curved for their proper places and the 
rivet holes bored so they can be rap- 
idly fitted together. It is expected that 
these ships will be turned out at the 
rate of three a week, which is faster 
than the U-boats can sink them. 

The “Agawam” and the other ships 
of her type have a displacement of 
7800 tons when loaded to the Plimsoll 
mark and a dead weight carrying ca- 
pacity of about 5500 tons. They are 
343 feet long, have a beam of forty-six 

_ feet and have a speed of ten and a half 
knots fully loaded. They are driven by 
Westinghouse steam turbines operating 
at 3600 revolutions a minute and driv- 


More Calking and 


ing the single screw propeller ninety 
revolutions a minute. They are equipt 
with duplicate electric plants, refrig- 
erating plant and cargo handling ma- 
chinery. They burn oil and are equipt 
to carry a sufficient quantity in the 
double bottom to make the round trip 
to Europe. 


Few better illustra- 
tions can be found 
of what Tyndall 
called “the scientific use of the imagi- 
nation” than that once popular but 
now almost forgotten poem, “The Bo- 
tanic Garden.” In this Erasmus Dar- 
win suggested some of the theories of 
biological evolution which his more fa- 
mous grandson substantiated and also 
anticipated many of the advances of 
mechanical science. The two lines in 
which he prophesied in 1789 the com- 
ing locomotive and steamship have 
been often quoted since these inven- 
tions appeared, but the succeeding 
lines are not so familiar, for to the nine- 
teenth century they seemed too fanci- 
ful for consideration. But now that we 
have aerial navies we may quote fur- 
ther lines of this curious passage: 

Soon shall thy arm, Unconquer’d Steam! 

afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car: 


Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The flying-chariot through the fields of air. 


An Anticipation 
of Aviation 


Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as 
they move; 

Or warrior-bands alarm the gaping crowd, 

And armies shrink beneath the shadowy 
cloud. 


It must not be supposed that Darwin 
had merely in mind the dirigible, altho 
that in itself lay a hundred years ahead. 
He knew, of course, of the experiments 
of Mongolfier, and in another passage 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE “AGAWAM” 


The first of the new fabricated steel freighters was sent down the ways into Newark Bay on 
Decoration Day 
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of the same poem he gives this vivid 

description of a balloon ascent: 

So on the shoreless air the intrepid Gaul 

Lana's the vast concave of his buoyant 
ball.— 

Journeying on high, the silken castle glides 

Bright as a meteor through the azure tides ; 

O’er towns and towers and temples, wins 
its way, 

Or mounts sublime and gilds the vault of 


ay. 

Silent with upturn’d eyes unbreathing 
crowds 

Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds. 

—The calm philosopher in ether sails, 

Views broader stars, and breathes in purer 
gales ; 

Sees, like a map, in many a waving line 

Round earth’s blue plains her lucid waters 
shine ; 

Sees at his feet the forky lightnings glow, 

And hears innocuous thunders roar below. 

But Darwin perceived what it re- 
mained for the present war to prove, 
that a heavier-than-air machine would 
have the advantage over the balloon 
provided some motive force of suffi- 
cient power could be discovered. In 
commenting in one of the footnotes to 
the poem on the machine which “a few 
years ago Mr. Watt of Glasgow much 
improved,” he says: 

There is reason to believe it may in time 
be applied to the rowing of barges and the 
moving of carriages along the road. As the 
specific levity of air is too great for the 
support of great burdens by balloons, there 
seems no probable method of flying con- 
veniently but by the power of steam or 
some other explosive material which an- 
other half century may discover. 


If your clothes come 
jana 7 : back from the laundry 
xalic ACIG imperfectly purified or 
so friable as to be untrustworthy, or 
if your straw hat turns yellow, blame 
it on the Kaiser, for it is probably due 
to the substitution of mineral acid for 
the milder oxalic acid as a bleach. Be- 
fore the war the United States was im- 
porting some seven million pounds of 
it a year, and six million of it was 
“made in Germany.” Consequently, 
when the war broke out the price of 
oxalic jumped from eight to eighty 
cents a pound. Only one firm in Amer- 
ica had been turning out oxalic acid in 
quantity before, and this was depend- 
ent upon Germany for the caustic pot- 
ash used in its manufacture. Calls for 
potash came from various industries 
2s soon as the Stassfurt salts were shut 
off, and we have not been able to scrape 
up enough potash from our lakes and 
fireplaces to meet these needs. 

Yet oxalic acid is easily made by a 
variety of reactions. Freshmen make it 
as a laboratory exercize. And the main 
material can be had for little or noth- 
ing—sawdust, for instance. In Ger- 
many waste producer gas (CO) is 
used. But things that are easily made 
are not always profitable to make, and 
even the present high prices has not 
yet brought out a practicable process. 
Perhaps the new cyanide process in- 
vented by Professor Bucher, of Brown 
University, may lead to it. 
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‘WHAT ARE THEY THINKING? 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT AT THE BATTLEFRONT 








Let the little “slavey,” who lit my 
first fire in London, give answer. 
She was small, insignificant, almost 
dwarfish. Her snub nose and weak 
watery eyes were not improved by 
a periphery of coal dust. Not by any 
stretch of imagination could she be 
considered a heroic figure, yet not 
Lloyd George himself, nor Presi- 
dent Poincare, could have answered 
more to the point. “Yes, sir, we are 
tired of the war. But we can’t stop 
now. It’s too terrible a thing to ever 
’ave ’appen again. We ’ave got to 
fight it out to a proper finish. That’s 
how we working folks feel.” 

















N New York some months ago, a 
couple of editor friends of mine 
exprest grave anxiety concern- 
ing the food situation in England 
and France; also the spirit of their 
peoples. They feared that the diaboli- 
cal censor was sitting on the safety 
valve suppressing truth that would 
presently generate a head of steam and 
blow our sanguine hopes to atoms. They 
had heard that England was starving, 
France “bled white,” their peoples so 
“fed up” with the war that they were 
ready for peace at any old price. 

“Let us know the truth when you get 
over there, old man,” one of them 
pleaded. “Send me only a line. Make it 
cryptic as you please. I’ll understand.” 

I promised and here goes—omitting 
the “cryptic,” which my own dealings 
with the censor have proved unneces- 
sary. 

The food situation is just about what 
one reads in the papers. In England tho 
prices were high, food was plentiful; 
people appeared to be observing their 
usual standard of living. Food regula- 
tion had, as yet, hardly begun. Even 
sugar was still to be bought in quanti- 
ties. In fact I had left a stricter econ- 
omy in practise in San Francisco at the 
beginning of September than I found in 
London six weeks later. Not until after 
Christmas was a pinch really felt, and 
it was popularly attributed then to the 
withdrawal of supplies by the food con- 
troller preparatory to placing the nation 
on rations. This, no doubt, was partly 
true, for it is self-evident that there 
could be no rations without rations to 
ration. 

During January the pinch became 
more severe. Queues formed in front of 
butchers’ and provision shops. Meat was 
hard to get. In our household we had 
none for three weeks, but this was prin- 
cipally due to our housekeeper’s pride, 
which would not brook her standing in 
queues. Finnan haddock for breakfast, a 
sole for lunch, a rabbit, hare or chicken 
for dinner, with bread, vegetables and a 
dessert, can hardly be termed starvation 
as it existed in the imagination of my 
New York friends. Prices were high, of 
course, but so were wages. As a matter 
of fact, the British workman’s family 
receives more money than ever before; 
is better able to buy food than the 
middle classes. 


My observation had not been restrict- 
ed to the upper classes. Frequent visits 
to Whitechapel, Cheapside, Petticoat 
Lane, as well as good artizan neighbor- 
hoods like Pimlico, proved that London 
as a whole was getting enough to eat. 
Since then, the nation has been put on 
rations—with what results it is still too 
early to say. 

Now for France! 

Paris, its heart, exactly duplicated in 
the first week of February the London 
situation during the last weeks of Octo- 
ber. Food stuffs were plentiful but dear. 
Everybody seemed, however, to be living 
as usual. First warnings of restriction 
had just been issued to be put in force 
at the end of the month. Now milk can 
be served in the cafes only with the 
breakfast coffee. Cream cheeses and 
cream, pastry and a few trifles of that 
order are prohibited. Neither butter nor 
sugar can be served at restaurants. 
They must be bought by card. 

Yet even with these restrictions, a 
good square meal can still be obtained 
with a half bottle of wine at almost any 
middle class restaurant for ninety cents. 
By eating like the French, coffee and 
buttered bread for breakfast, a light 
lunch, and a square meal at night, it is 
still possible to eat in Paris for a dollar 
a day. People who do their own cook- 
ing can, of course, live much cheaper. 

France is eating well—and will till the 
end of the war. She has Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland to draw from by rail, and 
the remainder of the world by shipping. 
Over twelve hundred ships a week enter 
her ports. Two thousand five hundred 
go into British harbors. Contrast their 
condition with that of Germany, de- 


barred for three years and a half from 
the eighteen hundred ships that used 
to enter her ports every week, and it 
is easy to form a conclusion as to which 
nation will be starved out first. 

If England and France are not to be 
starved out, then what of their spirit? 
Are they really so war weary, so “fed 
up,” as my friends hinted, that they 
are ready to take peace at any price? 

It would be foolish to propound such 
a question—say in the British Com- 
mons, to the French Deputies, the news- 
papers of either country, to their lead- 
ers of thought or men of large affairs. 
They have already accepted President 
Wilson’s statement of war aims—no 
peace till democracy is made safe in 
the world. But what of the common 
people? The dumb millions that, in Rus- 
sia, recently brought the plans, first of 
an autocracy, then of a democratic ad- 
ministration to naught? 

Let the little “slavey,” who lit my 
first fire in London, give answer. She 
was small, insignificant, almost dwarf- 
ish. She snivelled from the chronic cold 
one contracts in these Isles. Her snub 
nose and weak watery eyes were not 
improved by a periphery of coal dust. 
Not by any stretch of imagination could 
she be considered a heroic figure, yet 
not Lloyd George himself, nor President 
Poincaire, could have answered more to 
the point. 

“Yes, sir, we are tired of the war. 
But we can’t stop now. It’s too terrible 
a thing to ever ’ave ’appen again. We 
’ave got to fight it out to a proper finish. 
That’s how we working folks -feel.” 

All over England, to cabmen, bus 
drivers, shop- [Continued on page 450 
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Making munitions is only one way in which women are helping the'men fight it 'to a finish 
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ISTORY reverses itself. In 

September, 1914, the French 

and British drove the Ger- 

mans back from the Marne to 
the Aisne. In May, 1918, the Germans 
drove the French and British back from 
the Aisne to the Marne. Our old maps 
serve us for this new campaign. The 
familiar names of rivers and towns re- 
appear in the dispatches, the Ourcq, 
the Vesle and the Oise, Chateau Thier- 
ry, Villers-Cotterets, Fére-en-Tarden- 
nois, Fismes, Soissons, but read now 
down the page instead of up. 

On three distinct fronts this spring 
the Allies have been caught unpre- 
pared. We cannot say that they were 
taken by surprize, for in each case they 
had warning of the intended attack 
from the logic of the situation, from 
the observations of their avions, and 
from the information of deserters. But 
the Allied commanders either ignored 
the warning, underestimated the dan- 
ger, or were unable to meet it. 

Last winter, for instance, the press 
of England, France and Germany fre- 
quently discussed the probability of a 
blow upon the British front in the early 
spring. According to Premier Lloyd 
George, the Allied War Council had 
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accurate advance knowledge of the sec- 
tor to be attacked and the number of 
troops gathered for that purpose. 
American officers returning from 
France confirmed this, and the German 
General Staff has admitted the ac- 
curacy of the British information. Yet 
the Chancellor of the Exchecquer on 
March 8 said in Parliament that he was 
skeptical about a German offensive, and 
on March 15, General Maurice, Direc- 
tor of British Military Operations, 
gave out the statement: 

Disbelief in an early development of the 
much-talked-of German offensive on the 
western front is growing, owing to the fact 
that, after a period of weather favoring 
the air work preliminary to an offensive, 
there are still no indications of the opening 
of operations on a big scale. 

Within less than a week the blow 
was struck. We may excuse these state- 
ments on the ground that they were 
given out, as is proper in war time, for 
the purpose of reassuring the public or 
deceiving the enemy, but unfortunate- 
ly the Allied commanders acted as tho 
they were really skeptical of a German 
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In March the Germans made the advance marked (1) down the Somme toward Amiens. 
In April a slighter salient was driven toward the sea between Ypres and Lens. In May 
they penetrated the French front between Soissons and Reims, reaching the Marne 
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FROM THE AISNE TO THE MARNE 


attack, for at any rate they neglected 
to take adequate precautions to meet 
it. According to rumor, General Gough 
was left on the extended British front 
with only fourteen infantry divisions 
to meet the shock of forty German di- 
visions reinforced by eight or ten more 
curing the next two days. 

In April the Allied troops at Armen- 
tiéres were likewise taken unprepared 
and overpowered. In May the same 
thing happened on the Aisne. Here it 
appears there were stationed along the 
Chemin des Dames four divisions of 
French and three of British troops, but 
the enemy brought forty-five divisions 
against them, and of course they gave 
way. 

A deserter from the German side 
told of the intended attack on the Aisne, 
but he was disbelieved. Stegeman, the 
Swiss military critic, pointed out on 
May 24 that since Foch had concen- 
trated his forces on the British side 
the Germans would be more likely to 
attack the French front between Com- 
piégne and Reims. But Stegeman was 
discredited because of his German 
name, and Major de Civrieux, military 
expert of the Paris Matin, argued that 
such a change of plan was practically 
impossible because of the colossal prep- 
arations necessary for a modern offen- 
sive. Therefore he concluded that the 
preparations apparent on the Aisne 
were mere camouflage and that the 
Germans would attack the British front 
on the west as formerly. Three days 
after this opinion was published the 
Germans crost the Aisne. 

All three of these German victories 
were then achieved in the same way, 
that is, by the swift and secret concen- 
tration of troops upon a weak sector. 
This new plan of attack is to be cred- 
ited to French rather than Prussian 
genius, for its invention is ascribed to 
General von Hutier, who, as his name 
implies, is of French descent. His 
grandfather was a captain in the 
French army, but his father, Célestin 
von Hutier, entered the German service 
and became colonel. Oskar von Hutier, 
the present general, married Fanni Lu- 
dendorff, presumably a relative of 
Quartermaster General Ludendorff, 
who planned the present German of- 
fensive in France. This was carried out 
by the tactics that Hutier first em- 
ployed in the capture of Riga last year. 

The essential feature of the Hutier 
method is night work. Parallel roads 
leading to the front, two for each army 
corps, are constructed at night. Am- 
munition dumps and heavy guns are 
placed as near as possible to the enemy 
lines. For the Somme offensive a book 
of 100 pages, giving full information 
and illustrated with maps and diagrams 
of the proposed movements, was print- 
ed weeks in advance and distributed 
to all officers down to the company 
commanders for study. Models of the 
terrain were constructed on a large 
scale and the operations rehearsed and 
timed. Finally the infantry were 
marched to the front by night, in some 
cases making sixty milesin three night 
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marches. Then after a brief but intense 
bombardment, in which gas shells play 
@ prominent part, the attack is 
launched, even in the face of machine 
gun fire. As it goes forward fresh 
troops are constantly sent to the front 
to replace those who have been ex- 
hausted. This, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, is the way in which the Ger- 
mans achieved their recent advances. 

It is now clear that the Allied com- 
manders have made two mistakes. They 
have assumed, first, that entrenched 
positions adequately provided with ar- 
tillery could not be forced beyond a 
few miles, or, in other words, that be- 
cause they could not break thru the 
German line the Germans could not 
break thru theirs. Second, they have 
assumed that “the eyes of the army” 
had made it impossible to mass troops 
on a given front without the knowledge 
of the opponent. These two mistakes 
are really one, the mistake of relying 
too much upon modern mechanism, 
such as artillery and airplanes, the mis- 
take of supposing that engineering 
could thwart ingenuity. 

The first illusion, that modern mili- 
tary science had made the defensive 
stronger than the offensive, antedated 
the war and was the dominant opinion 
among strategists in England and 
France, tho not in Germany. The Allied 
experts were confirmed in this opinion 
by the experience of three years of war- 
fare on the western front, where the ut- 
most efforts of French, British and Ger- 
mans had not sufficed to carry a drive 
more than about five miles forward. The 
fact that the Germans had repeatedly 
broken thru entrenched lines on the 
Russian, Rumanian, Serbian and Ital- 
ian fronts did not shake Allied faith in 
the superiority of the defensive over 
the offensive, for these defeats were 
ascribed to deficiency of ammunition 
or inferiority of troops. The Germans, 
however, gained from these successes 
in the east confidence in their offensive 
policy and experience in practise of 
new tactics, which they have now ap- 
plied in the west. 

The prevailing British opinion was 
exprest by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in 
his volume on “The British Campaign 
in France and Flanders, 1914.” After 
describing the vain attempt of General 
Haig to carry the Chemin des Dames 
hights above the Aisne River in Sep- 
tember 12-18, 1914, in which 10,000 
British soldiers were sacrificed, he says: 

The net result was one more demonstra- 
tion upon beth sides that the defensive 
force has so great an advantage under mod- 
ern conditions that if there be moderate 
equality of numbers, and if the flanks of 
each be guarded, a condition of stalemate 
will invariably ensue, until the campaign 
is decided by economic causes or by mili- 
tary movements in some other part of the 
field of operations. 

Yet this “stalemate” has been three 
times broken by the Germans in the 
last three months under just the condi- 
tions he specifies, and, lastly, in the 
very field from which he drew this de- 
duction, the Aisne front! How it was 
done we must try to understand. 

We have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the general aims and methods of 
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Sig days of the German drive. The dated lines show approximately the gains made by 
the Germans from day to day. It will be seen that having reached the Marne they are 
now trying to push westward down the Aisne toward Compiégne and down the Ourcq 


and Marne toward Paris. 
German strategy, for it was expounded 
in innumerable volumes before the war 
and is discussed with great frankness 
in the German journals at the present 
moment. Here, for instance, is the way 
the Frankfurter Zeitung in a recent 
issue explains the new offensive: 

It can be regarded as the intention of 
the German Supreme Command first to 
loosen the whole front of stationary war- 
fare and to convert the stable wall of ce- 
ment into an improvised front consisting 
of masses of reserves, and shaken at several 
points of vital importance—human bodies 
instead of armored works. As soon as this 
aim has been achieved, and as soon as the 
whole position of the English and French 
armies has become, so to say, ripe for 
storming and the development of the enemy 
reserves has been forced, the time has come 
for the last and decisive strategic blow. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of very great 
importance whether Amiens or the English 
position on the hights in Flanders falls. 
: But the point of view which alone 
is decisive for the strategy of this campaign 
lies beyond these outward and visible battle 
successes ; the ultimate question is the ques- 
tion of the measure in which the prepara- 
tory strategic operations eat up the forces 
on both sides. When all the introductory 
blows have succeeded in loosening the rigid 
mass and our army undertakes the last and 
decisive stroke, will the German Command 
still have preserved so much fighting 
strength that the favorable strategic situa- 
tion can be thoroly exploited? 

This German statement of the Ger- 
man aims agrees with opinions on our 
side. What Hindenburg is after in the 
present drive is not such ruined cities 
as Ypres and Reims, tho the capture 
of these would give a good excuse for 
flagging the streets. It is not primarily 
the taking of Amiens or Calais or even 
Faris, great as would be the advantage 
of their possession. The ultimate Ger- 
man aim is to reach and destroy the 
armies under General Foch, and the 
territorial gains are rightly regarded 
as subsidiary and preparatory to this. 
In August, 1914, General von Kluck 
turned aside from Paris, which was 


Americans are near Neuilly 


and Chateau Thierry 


within his reach if not within his grasp, 
to seek out the armies of Joffre and 
Foch on the Marne beyond. He found 
them, but failed to defeat them, other- 
wise the war would have been over in 
three months. The German command 
is pursuing the same plan as four years 
ago, and if Below and Bohm should 
get as close to Paris as Kluck in 1914 
they would, like him, sweep past it if 
they thought they could get the armies 
on the other side. The Germans have 
succeeded in their first intention of 
loosening up the stationary warfare on 
a total front of more than a hundred 
miles. The great question is now—and 
we are glad to see that it is also worry- 
ing the Frankfurter Zeitung—whether 
they have enough fighting strength left 
to take advantage of the favorable 
situation that they have gained. 

Loosening up the line makes a game 
that two can play at. It is an advan- 
tage to whichever side can take advan- 
tage of it. The new situation opens up 
to the Germans an opportunity to ap- 
proach Paris from the northeast. But 
it also opens up to the Allies an oppor- 
tunity to attack eighty miles of new 
and unfortified German lines. In 
March, as we were assured by the Brit- 
ish and French governments, the Allies 
outnumbered the enemy. Since then 
the Germans have gained ground, but 
they have lost men. The Allies have 
lost ground, but not so many men as 
the enemy, while thru the new recruits 
pouring in from England and America 
they are continually gaining in man 
power compared with the Germans. 
Their latest drive has, it now appears, 
been brought to a halt, like the other 
two, without reaching any decisive ob- 
jective. Their three salients are left 
hanging in the air, subject to assault 
from all sides. The enemy in his new 
position is more threatening, but also 
more vulnerable. It is easier—as the 
Allies have found—to defeat him on 
the Marne than on the Aisne. 
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THE U-BOATS OFF OUR COAST ! 


inary coast raids; (3) 
to try to sink troop 
ships conveying our 





ships in the 
danger zone and the ef- 
ficiency of their con- 
voys, the Hun U-boats 
in the danger zone 
abroad have become 
afraid to show them- 
selves on the surface 
and the sinking of ves- 
sels by their gunfire 
has practically ceased. 
But because the coast- 
ing vesels on this side 
of the Atlantic are 
neither armed nor pro- 
tected by convoy and 
because the German 
psychology always as- 








men to Europe. The 
whole of it is the most 
abject confession of 
weakness and terror 
which Germany has yet 
made. She knows the 
military futility of, 
such an attack, knows 
that the coast raids! 
have been obsolete 
since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, knows that 
we can protect troop 
ships here easier than 
we can when they are 
3000 miles away, and 
knows that in such cir- 








sumes that whatever 
would scare Germans 
will scare other people, two Hun sub- 
marines have arrived off the New Jer- 
sey coast and, at the present time, have 
apparently sunk six schooners and 
three steamers by surface attack. As 
any armed raider could have done the 
same thing, the submerging capacity of 
the assailants merely shielded them 
from detection by the Navy patrol, un- 
til their prey was reached. 

The military value of this proceeding 
is nothing. It was no surprize whatever. 
It has been expected from the very be- 
ginning of the war, when the Govern- 
ment took over the private yachts and 
started building the great fleet of 110- 
foot patrol boats, which we now have. 
Other and ample preparation has been 
made. We can dispose of Hun subma- 
rines on this side of the water as easily 
and just as efficiently as we are deal- 
ing with them on the other side. The 
Government has supplied over a thou- 
sand guns to the transatlantic vessels 
—and may now think best to equip the 
coasters. 

There never has been any question 
as to the ability of modern submarines 
to cross the Atlantic. The voyages, be- 
fore our entrance into the war, of the 
“Deutschland” and the “U-53” rather 
created than removed doubts in the 
matter, for the first was not a war ves- 
sel but a mere cargo shell and there- 
fore not subject to the same conditions, 
constructive and otherwise, and the sec- 
ond is believed to have had a “mother 
ship” in attendance. Since the war 
started, British submarines have gone 
to the Dardanelles, Italian submarines 
have gone to Archangel, German sub- 
marines have operated in the Mediter- 
ranean and we have sent our own sub- 
marines across the Atlantic, and they 
are now off the German ports. 

As for the type of U-boat which is 
temporarily sojourning with us, the de- 
scriptions given by the survivors of the 
attacked vessels are too meager for 
any accurate identification. The latest 
reports are that the German output is 
now approximately ten U-boats per 
month of which the great majority are 
of: from 800 to 1000 tons displacement. 
For nearly two years we have heard 
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“Cyclops” 


which disappeared while 


of bigger boats carrying 6 inch guns 
in armor plated hoods—and there are 
even reports that from the usual length 
of about 200 feet, the Hun’s submarine 
has grown to 450 feet, “carrying seven- 
ty-five torpedoes” (instead of from 
eight to twelve) and a whole battery of 
six inch guns—all of which is “impor- 
tant if true,” but looks like Teutonic 
camouflage. But as submarines on 
the surface are not intended to en- 
gage surface war ships, which of 
course have every advantage, the 
need for any great increase in their 
size at the expense of greater draft 
of water, less maneuvering capac- 
ity and becoming a much better 
mark for depth bombs and _ how- 
itzer fire is not at all evident; nor has 
any convincing proof been published 
that such large vessels are in actual 
use. Submarines of 15,000 tons armed 
with 12-inch guns are quite conceivable 
and so are land “tanks” as big as bat- 
tleships, but the need is not yet compel- 
ling. The Germans have had the power 
to extend their danger zone to our 
coasts whenever they liked. If they 
have not done it until now it has been 
for good reasons—chief among which 
is that the submarine menace being in- 
tended to starve England and France, 
therefore must be directed to the food 
ships arriving there. Our lumber 
schooners and passenger coasters are 
not food ships and don’t converge on 
the west coast of Europe. But for some 
months past there has been great ac- 
tivity at the German naval bases, and 
much shouting of Hun war cries. The 
present raid is merely a part of the 
bluff. If a U-boat attack on this side 
of the Atlantic had been regarded as 
of any earthly use, it would have been 
made long ago. It is started now for 
several perfectly obvious reasons, 
among which are: (1) to show the only 
kind of naval offensiveness which the 
otherwise bottled German navy can ex- 
hibit, coincidently with the now weak- 
ening offensive on the west front; (2) 
to scare the people on the Atlantic coast 
into demanding the return of the por- 
tion of our nayy now abroad, for the 
purpose of protecting them from imag- 


homeward bound 


cumstances every prin- 
ciple of naval strategy 
calls for attack on 
them as they converge to their destina- 
tion. 

The really important question is how 
the U-boats are to maintain themselves. 
They can do it from supply-carrying 
“mother ships” or from land bases. The 
first are practically ruled out, as too 
easily found and destroyed. There may 
be German bases on the Mexican or 
Yucatan coast despite the vigilance 
which we have maintained in those re- 
gions. No doubt we shall redouble the 
watch. These particular submarines are 
probably among those rendered home- 
less by the closing of Zeebrugge and 
Ostend and unwilling to take their 
chances of getting thru the mine fields 
and destroyers which crowd the three 
hundred and odd miles of North Sea 
necessary to be traversed before an- 
other German base can be reached. It 
might have seemed desirable to run 
to one of the German bases in pro-Ger- 
man Spain—where some have already 
been detected and Spain compelled to 
drive them out—or to a base in the 
little frequented Spanish Canary Is- 
lands. Supplies being there obtained, 
the voyage across to the West India 
Islands would be a short one, and oper- 
ations might begin at once on vessels 
in that region. 

Meanwhile, or nevertheless, the mys- 
tery of the “Cyclops” still stands. Did 
these submarines which have just ap- 
peared off New Jersey sink that vessel 
nearly three months ago somewhere 
around the Windward Islands? The 
“Cyclops” was a large navy collier 
which left a West Indian port on 
March 4 last to return home by one of 
the ordinary ocean lane routes. She 
then vanished. 

She was comparatively new (launched 
in November, 1910) and was one of 
seven auxiliaries which represent our 
high water mark in this type of naval 
construction. Like the “Jason,” “Ori- 
on,” “Nereus,” “Proteus,” “Neptune” 
and “Jupiter”—all 19,000 ton ships— 
she could carry 10,500 tons of coal and 
over 2000 tons of oil. She was 542 feet 
long. Onhertrials she developed a speed 
of 14.6 knots per hour with about 6000 
horsepower. [Continued on page 447 
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As the great battle rages over the long front from Soissons to Reims the valor and indefatigability of the French troops fill the 
news dispatches. These poilus, detailed to evacuate a supply depot, have taxed the varied transportation facilities to their utmost 
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THE U-BOAT WARFARE OVER HERE 
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THE SCHOONER “EDWARD H. COLE,” SUNK IN TEN MINUTES 
During the first four days of the U-boats’ attacks along the coast of the United States 
fifteen of our ships were reported sunk. The loss in tonnage was about 19,000 
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“FRITZ WON’T FRIGHTEN ANY 
AMERICAN SKIPPER” 


Captain H. G. Newcombe’s first reaction 
to the submarine that sank his schooner 
was the emphatic decision to “go after ’em 
again.” Captain Newcombe and his crew 
were given ten minutes to leave their ship, 
the “Edward H. Cole.” At the right are 
some of the survivors who brought 
the news of _ the U-boats’ attack 
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Underwood & Underwood A LINER TORPEDOED NEAR NEW YORK 
The “Carolina,” from Porto Rico, was one of the first victims. The passengers were set adrift in boats a hundred miles from shore 
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* WITH THE AMERICANS IN BATTLE 


In the terrific fighting against the drive for Paris, American troops have 
had their biggest opportunity for service of distinction. At several points 
along the Marne American machine gunners fought back the German 
advance in spite of heavy shell fire, inflicting heavier losses than they 
sustained. The German prisoners below were captured by the Americans 
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BRINGING DOWN THE 
HUNS 
Lieutenant Allan. Winslow 
(left) bagged the first Ger- 
man plane vanquished un- 
der the American colors. 
The exploit makes his rec- 
ord “Ace” high. Lieutenant 
Douglas Campbell (center) 
scored the second victory in 
the air for the Americans. 
Both men had proved their 
ability as air fighters be- 
fore America entered the 
war. At the right is Major 
John Huffer, of the Ameri- 
can army, who has account- 
ed for four enemy planes 


OUR ARTILLERY 
GOES FORWARD 
The line of guns at the 
right is being moved up to 
a new position at the front 
by American troops brigad- 
ed with a French division 
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TO THE FRONT—NO STOPS 
These Americans didn’t need to be told to look pleasant when the photographer snapped them on their way from camp to firing line 
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of war is a 





BARUCH—INDUSTRIAL’STRATEGIST 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


and their by-prod- 
ucts.” It is very ap- 





far larger thing than the 

strategy of the battle- 
field, of coast defenses, or of the 
surface and underwaters of the 
sea. In this war of nations, a 
prime element in strategy is in- 
dustrial strategy, and the task 
of bringing our vast industrial 
armies under unified strategic 
control is one which involves no 
less a task than bending produc- 
tive resources to the sole end of 
achieving victory. These re- 
marks may be. considered, per- 
haps, as commonplace. But 
there is nothing more difficult 
of execution than a common- 
place, a fact which is attested 
to by certain recent develop- 
ments in Washington which 
have somewhat generally es- 








parent to any one who goes for 
his information directly to the 
men who are running Washing- 
ton’s war government today that 
this war government has at last 
settled down into its stride. The 
experimental days are over. The 
shaking down process is com- 
plete—or nearly so. The main 
lines of action have been map- 
ped out and the men selected to 
head the main administrative 
concerns. There will be few 
more appointments and there 
may be a few un-appointments 
to clear the air of certain con- 
fusions due to over-zealousness. 
A whole chapter might be writ- 
ten on the camoufleurs who have 
caused untold damage to the 








caped public notice. 

With the personality of “Bar- 
ney” Baruch, otherwise Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, the country is a little fa- 
miliar. Very vaguely, however, does the 
country realize what Mr. Baruch has 
done, is to do, will do, or how he and 
his board fit into the new industrial 
scheme of government which is devel- 
oping along with the military develop- 
ments in Washington. It is difficult to 
tell the story in human terms of flesh 
and blood, but by the exercise of imagi- 
nation the intensely human side of the 
work can be visualized. 

A year or so ago Mr. Baruch was 
popularly considered to be a “Wall 
Street gambler.” It is an undoubted 
fact that he was a financier. When, 
shortly after taking office with the 
Council of National Defense, he suc- 
ceeded in checking the price of copper, 
in forcing the “copper barons” as we 
like to call them, to lower the contract 
figure of their product to Uncle Sam, 
Mr. Baruch sprang into instant fame, 
and his past was forgiven by those 
who knew what he was up to. But still 
the suspicion prevailed in many quar- 
ters that the Administration had “sold 
out to business” and that capitalists 
rather than public servants were be- 
ing given positions of tactical control. 
With the passage of more time and the 
realization of the enormousness of the 
war, such talents and contacts as men 
of the Baruch stamp possest became 
of increasing value to the government. 
This value is but just being appreci- 
ated by the public. 

One of the biggest fights which the 
President has had on his hands since 
the war began was the fight to bring 
order out of what at times threatened 
to be anarchy within the government 
itself. Not the least of these problems 
has been the struggle to provide ma- 
chinery which would keep the essential 
war industries going, maintaining both 
a supply of labor and a supply of raw 
materials. Fortunately in the Depart- 
ment of Labor:there was the United 
States Employment Agency which has 
codrdinated, as I explained in a recent 
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article, the work of allocating men to 
jobs and jobs to men. Then in the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, a kind of su- 
preme court of labor appeals, the 
President established an independent, 
authoritative and so far eminently suc- 
cessful body for the adjustment of la- 
bor disputes. What was lacking a week 
ago was the broadening of the func- 
tions of the Baruch board so that this 
“right arm for war production,” to 
quote the phrase of a man closely as- 
sociated with its work, might have the 
strength to wield the power implied in 
its creation. And now, in the midst of 
one of those situations which arise in 
Washington overnight and which con- 
fuse issues vastly more vital than per- 
sonal ambitions and energies, comes an 
executive order from the White House 
designating Mr. Baruch’s board as a 
separate administrative agency, re- 
porting directly to the President, and 
clothed with many and tremendous 
powers. 

“What does the new scheme mean?” 
an official connected with the board 
was asked. 

“You might call it a cabinet or board 
for War Industrial Policy and Admin- 
istration,” was the reply. “Besides ex- 
ercizing supervision over virtually the 
entire industrial fabric of the nation, 
with power to commandeer plants or 
take other drastic steps to assure ade- 
quacy of war supplies and speed up 
production, the board will from now 
on direct the purchasing for the Allies, 
eliminate competition for supplies be- 
tween the various departments of the 
government, and in addition allocate 
materials and contracts. In addition, 
the board has the unpleasant but nec- 
essary job of curtailing the output of 
non-essentials, fixing also the prices to 
be paid by the Government. It is ex- 
pected that arrangements can be made 
so that the public will obtain the same 
lowered prices as the Government se- 
cures. You probably noticed that the 
President has decided that this shall be 
the case with regard to the products of 
the packing houses—meats, provisions, 


progress of the war, but there 
B is too much that is constructive 
card to waste time on destruction. 
The industrial strategy of this war, 
having called into being the War In- 
dustries Board, made it necessary as 
a matter of course, to regionalize the 
country and establish some twenty little 
war industries boards which will be 
in the charge of men whose function 
it will be to camp where they are sta- 
tioned and direct the execution of the 
strategy determined in Washington. 
What the national government has 
never done, and what the state gov- 
ernments alone could not hope to at- 
tempt, namely, the absolute control of 
production, will thus be accomplished. 
“We are not divided into capital and 
labor now, we are one nation, and the 
job now is to keep that nation run- 
ning,” Frank P. Walsh said to me in 
reply to a question about the relation 
of the National War Labor Board to 
the War Industries Board. “The Presi- 
dent, the great employers, and the fed- 
erated employees have agreed that 
there should be no strikes or lockouts 
during the war. It is my duty as one 
of the chairmen of the War Labor 
Board, to bring parties to industrial 
controversies together. When concilia- 
tion thru established channels has 
failed, we come in. We have several 
clubs. One is the club of the moral 
force of the agreement between capital, 
labor and government which made this 
board. In the majority of instances that 
will work, I think. If it does not work, 
we go to the War Industries Board and 
tell them what has Happened. We say, 
‘We have tried to keep the peace, but 
the employers, or the men, which ever 
it may be, will not abide by our deci- 
sion. We hand the case over to you.’ 
“Of course I am not speaking for the 
War Industries Board, but it is quite 
clear that since it is the desire of the 
Government to keep every war indus- 
try going, that board will act. It can 
act in two ways: either it can comman- 
deer the plant where the trouble is, 
take it over and operate it by and for 
the Government; or it can bring that 
plant to time by refusing to let it have 
raw materials. [Continued on page 453 
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forces with the National Institute of 
Efficiency. 

Before the war, human efficiency meant 
an opportunity for personal advancement. 

Now, it is a patriotic duty. 

Before the war, industrial efficiency 
meant scientific saving of energy, materials 
and time, for individual and corporate 
profit. 

Now, it is a national responsibility. 

Before the war, efficiency in government 
meant a new method that would bear look- 
ing into. 

Now, the kind of government to which 
this nation aspires, and which it is devel- 
oping solidly, is synonymous with effi- 
ciency in the finer sense that efficiency 
means preparedness, elimination of waste 
effort—service to the people. 

Efficiency has taken on a new meaning. 
It is the commanding need of this new 
day in American life and the greater day 
to come. 

America needs still more efficiency—in 
government, in her workshops and offices, 
in her churches and schools, in her homes— 
and will need it still more when the war 
has been won. Three powerful allies in this 
vital field of human progress—the National 
Institute of Efficiency, the Efficiency So- 
ciety, and The Independent—have been 
working shoulder to shoulder to increase 
the ratio of personal and business achieve- 
ment to the effort expended. 

The Efficiency Society, founded in New 
York City in 1912, has devoted its ener- 
gies first of all to scientific research in 
efficiency as applied to organized industry 
and has published many papers, lists, sug- 
gestions and reports of permanent value. 
William R. Willcox, the chairman of the 
New York Public Service Commission, was 
the first president of the society. 

The National Institute of Efficiency, 
founded on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1916, under 
the educational laws of the. District of 
Columbia, has directed its activities to the 
popularizing of efficiency—in thinking, in 
language, in buying and selling, in govern- 
ing and being governed, in doing man’s and 
woman’s daily work. It has promoted and 
extended the art and science of individual 
efficiency in personal, business, domestic, 
corporate, educational and community rela- 
tions. 

The Independent, besides acting as the 
official organ of both these organizations, 
has been doing its bit toward preparedness 
in the specialized attention it has given 
for the past four years to industrial and 
personal service—presenting a monthly 
program of articles and departments on 
Personal Efficiency by Edward Earle 
Purinton, its Director of Efficiency, with 
messages from the most distinguished lead- 
ers in the field of industrial efficiency, busi- 
ness achievement and professional en- 
deavor. 

These articles, together with the consult- 
ing service of The Independent’s Division 
of Efficiency, have organized factories and 
offices; they have transformed human lives, 
by helping people to live better, to work 
harder, to think more effectively, to act 
more decisively, to achieve more easily, to 
serve more fully their business, profession, 
community, family and nation. 

The Efficiency Society was organized by 
a group of leading men of the nation, in 
manufacturing, commerce, finance, eco- 
nomics, law, engineering and journalism, for 
the purpose of scientific research in effi- 
ciency, of its laws and principles in in- 
dustry and life. 
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THE OFFICERS 
Melvil Dewey, President 
Alton B. Parker, Vice-President 
Herbert W. Rice, Treasurer 
William R. Hayward, Secretary 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Norris A. Brisco, Head of Department of 
Economics, Sociology and Commerce, 
State University of Iowa 

John Calder, Vice-President Aero-Marine 
Plane and Engine Company 

Walter H. Cottingham, President Sherwin 
Williams Paint Company 

Miles M. Dawson, Actuary and Attorney 

Joseph P, Day, Real Estate Expert 

Melvil Dewey, President Lake Placid Com- 
pany 

George W. Dickerman, Vice-President Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company 

Henry Sturgis Drinker, President Lehigh 
University 

Harrington Emerson, Efficiency Expert 

Bradley A. Fiske, Rear Admiral United 
States Navy 

Philip H. Gadsden, President Charleston 
Consolidated Railway and Lighting Com- 
pany 

W. Herman Greul, Consulting Engineer 
Otis Elevator Company 

John Hays Hammond, Mining Engineer 

Fred Hawley, Motion Picture Specialist 

William R. Hayward, Educator 

Job E. Hedges, Lawyer 

Hamilton Holt, Editor of The Independent 

L. J. Horowitz, President Thompson-Star- 


rett Company 

Karl V. S.. Howland, President Independ- 
ent Corporation 

Joseph French Johnson, Dean the School 
of Commerce, New York University 
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ation 

Alfred Knight, Vice-President The Fleisch- 
man Company 

Morris Knowles, Consulting Engineer 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, Business Counsellor 

Adolph Lewisohn, Capitalist 

William L. Lyall, President Brighton Mills 

J. Horace McFarland, President American 
Civic Association 

Emerson MeMillin, Industrial Authority 

Curtis J. Mar, President Efficiency Pub- 
lishing Company 

M. M. Mix, President Dodge Mfg. Company 

Alton B. Parker, Former Chief Justice of 
the Court of Appeals of New York 

Winston Paul, Delco Light Company 

Robert E. Peary. Explorer, Rear Admiral 
United States Navy 

Raymond B. Price, Vice-President United 
States Rubber Company. 

Herbert W. Rice. President U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company. . 

Edward Earle Purinton, Efficiency Expert 

W. B. Richards, Gunn, Richards & Com- 


pany 

John A. Stewart, Publicist 

Conrad H. Syme, Corporation Counsel of 
Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Tinsley, Vice-President American 
International Corporation 

Henry R. Towne, Chairman Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company 

Richard B. Watrous, Nest’s Food Com- 
pany 

William R. Willcox, Former Chairman 
Public Service Commission of New York 

Henry A. Wise Wood, Vice-President Aero 
Club of America 

Leonard Wood, Major General United 
States Army 

Henry Woodhouse, Governor Aero Club of 
America 




















During its six years the society’s purpose 
has been summed up in its own definition: 

“The ratio of achievement to effort is the 
true measure of efficiency.” 

Its papers and discussions as preserved 
in printed books, in bulletins, in its month- 
ly journal, and more recently in The Inde- 
pendent, constitute a cyclopedia of effi- 
ciency in many important phases. 

From the Efficiency Society’s own out- 
line of the efficiency movement in America 
as presented to its members by Charles 
Buxton Going, editor of the Engineering 
Magazine, we have an x-ray of its original 
scope, field and purpose. 
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“The history of the efficiency movement 
is a record of independent partial contribu- 
tions of discovery or interpretation which 
later are found to be all inter-related parts 
of one great harmonious and comprehensive 
whole. 

“There are eight manifestations of the 
single faith of efficiency which have come 
into being and have gathered force and vol- 
ume within the last century, some within 
the last generation and a few within the 
last decade. 

1—The Profession of Engineering—to 
apply efficiency in the use of power and 
mechanical effort. 

2--The Conservation Movement—to pre- 
vent waste in natural resources and the 
fundamental materials of industry. 

3—Fire Prevention—to protect from a 
special form of waste, structure, equipment 
and manufactured products. 

4—General Hygiene and Eugenics—ap- 
plying the ideals of waste-prevention to the 
individual human unit and the race at 
large. 

5—Welfare Work—including the reduc- 
tion of industrial accidents. 

6—Scientific Management—concrete poli- 
cies and methods to raise efficiency of 
processes and lower waste of human pro- 
duction. 

%7—Cost Study and Analysis—sensible 
and scientific application of effort toward 
efficiency in the realm of money. 

8—BEfficiency in Government—applying 
efficiency to the problems of the business 
management of the United States. 

To study American achievements, insti- 
tutions and methods in the light of these 
cardinal principles is an important part 
of the working plan of the National Effi- 
ciency Society. It passes on to its members 
the advantages of the knowledge and re- 
search of the many specialists who give the 
society the benefit of their work. It pro- 
vides a common meeting ground where men 
and women interested in business and per- 
sonal efficiency may become acquainted and 
exchange ideas. 

The original member’s handbook of the 
National Institute of Efficiency gives this 
definition of its central idea: 

Efficiency is doing one’s best work and doing 
it in the best way. 

“To develop this simple but fundamental 
idea has been the purpose of the National 
Institute of Efficiency. 

“It is an educational and scientific or- 
ganization with its chief purpose the pro- 
motion and extension of the art and science 
of efficiency in personal, business, domestic, 
corporate, educational and community rela- 
tions.” 

The men who organized this Institute, 
brought together on one common platform 
by the late William Bailey Howland, its 
first president, and creator of the plan on 
which it was founded, are distinguished for 
high achievement in many walks of life. 
They came together in the spirit of service 
to humanity, believing that in association 
with a great number of like minded people 
in many sections they would, thru the In- 
stitute, be able to assemble and distribute 
the results of extended and varied expe- 
rience, and so stimulate the spirit of effi- 
ciency in all. 

To accomplish this chief purpose, which 
is service, the Institute has been develop- 
ing efficiency for man and woman, for the 
state, in business, and in industry of all 
kinds. 

This must be accomplished thru the in- 
dividual, whose increasing efficiency reflects 
the greater [Continued on page 449 
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HY are great men so few? In a 

hundred thousand population we 

have scarcely a hundred men who 
have made a world place for themselves. 
And we are the nation of born leaders— 
in other lands the proportion of supremely 
great men will be found to be considerably 
less than 1 to 1,000,000. Russia, for ex- 
ample, has not more than five or six big 
men, China has not more than a dozen. 

Of all the human beings now on earth, it 
is probable that not more than 300 will 
finally be classed among the immortals. 
Reckoning the population of the globe 
at a conservative estimate of 1,500,000,000 
we conclude that only one person in 5,000,- 
000, the world over, is likely to attain the 
eminence that marks the work or char- 
acter of supreme excellence. 

The secret of immortality is to do some- 
thing greater or better for the world than 
was ever done before. Incidentally, fame 
and wealth follow. But when we have real- 
ly earned fame and wealth, we do not care 
for them any more. Supreme endeavor has 
for its motive the joy of accomplishment, 
the pride and thrill of leadership, the re- 
sponsibility of service. the ideal of im- 
provement, the spur of a task impossibly 
hard, the hope of proving worthy of the 
one you love most, or the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have done your best. 
The beginning of greatness is to have an 
incentive that grips your mind and heart, 
and forces you to act without regard to 
public opinion, your own pocketbook, or 
any superficial consideration. 

Who is the biggest man of your town, 
city, community or state? Why is he the 
biggest? Did he grow strong by leaning 
on his early advantages—or by climbing 
over his early disadvantages? Were his 
life opportunities show- 
ered upon him—or did he 
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regularly—-in the home, 
church, the business organization. 
be educated is not to memorize the 
facts of the past but to energize the 
possibilities of the present. There is more 
to be learned from one big man than from 
a dozen big books. 

A good foundation for any vocation is a 
good foundation for any other. Your pro- 
fession, trade or business merely forms the 
visible superstructure of your life building 
—the foundation consists of your personal 
habits, traits, principles and methods. You 
cannot build a lofty career without know- 
ing what these foundation elements are, 
what they mean to your career, how to 
select the good and reject the bad, how to 
combine the best in the best way, how to 
dig into your character and lay the founda- 
tion deeply, how to cement the foundation 
to stand hard as a rock, how to judge it, 
prove it and build on it. 

Every man is a builder by occupation. 
Whatever his work may be, every day he 
builds for himself his own life structure. 
How he builds today will be shown to all 
the world in the hight and breadth of his 
career. 

The average person starts to build a life 
with no more sense or system than a child 
uses in building a toy house of blocks on 
a nursery floor. It is only a question of 
time until a cruel circumstance hits the 
frail thing and it topples over. Ninety per 
cent of the men past sixty-five years of 
age are industrial, social, financial and 
moral failures; they have no place in busi- 
ness or society, no established life work, 
no income adequate even to support them- 
selves, no character sufficient to control 
their environment and influence the world 
for good. These men built haphazard, they 
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used no moral principles in the foundation, 
no scientific methods in the construction, 
of their life dwelling. 

A man’s career may be likened to a house 
in ten or more points of similarity. The 
chief points are: plan, place, use, material, 
quality, size, occupancy, arrangement, con- 
struction, price. We will formulate a few 
questions on these points to help you 
analyze and organize the building of your 
career as you would the building of your 
house. ; 

Plan. Have you a definite purpose in liv- 
ing? How far does each fact, word and 
thought every day carry out this purpose? 
How do you know the purpose is both de- 
sirable and attainable? Have you planned 
your life ahead as completely and scien- 
tifically as you would plan your house? 
Does your performance fail to measure up 
to the plan? Can you change minor de- 
tails of the plan to accommodate yourself 
to circumstances, without destroying or 
hindering the final outcome? When it fails 
to work, do you hold yourself responsible? 

Place. Are you in the right job? How 
do you know? Can you make a better place 
for yourself with your present concern, 
or must you go somewhere else? How far 
can you build future development on the 
basis of present knowledge and past expe- 
rience? How many openings are there to 
a higher position? How many promotions 
have you had where you are? Why have 
they been so few? How would you get an- 
other job if you lost the one you have? 
How would you make sure it was a better 
one, before you took it? What are you 
doing now to improve your methods of 
work? Is everybody satisfied with results? 

Use. What do you wish to be the main 
output of your life? A product of com- 

merce, or of character, or 





hunt them and _ create 
them? How many failures, 
disappointments and heart- 
breaks has he gone thru? 
Do the people who live 
near him understand his 
motives? How far could his 
principles and methods be 
applied successfully to 
other branches of commer- 
cial, industrial or profes- 
sional work? Has he met 
and surmounted problems 
or difficulties that you are 
facing at this moment? 
How could he be persuaded 
to teach, announce or dem- 
onstrate his rules for suc- 
cess to the young people 
of the neighborhood? Ques- 
tions like these should be 
discussed fully and demon- 





of both together? Do you 
want more to sell things 
and make money—or to 
serve people and make 
friends? Which means more 
to you, recognition and ap- 
preciation by the public, or 
your own satisfaction with 
your own work? Are you 
happier when getting some- 
thing—or giving some- 
thing? Have you classified 
your talents, your physical, 
mental and moral possi- 
bilities, in relation to your 
work? How are you plan- 
ning to enlarge their scope 
of expression? Are you 
working toward financial 
independence in order to 
be free, to do better and 
bigger things than money 
can pay for? If somebody 








strated practically wher- 
ever young people from ten 
to forty years of age meet 
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gave you a million dollars, 
would you devote $900,000 
of it to the extension of 
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your purposes and realization of your 
ideals in connection with your work? Do 
you love your work so much that nobody 
with any amount of money could pull you 
off the job? 

Material. Do you know that every 
thought or emotion either tears up or builds 
down your mind and body? How many of 
your thoughts and emotions, regular and 
occasional, are constructive? Have you 
lined up all your daily habits to carry 
forward your life purpose? How many 
“small” vices have you? Are you informed 
as to the proven specific ways in which they 
shorten your life and impair your efficien- 
cy? Are your opinions always reasonable 
and impartial? Do you know more about 
your business than anybody else connected 
with it? Would you back up your life plan 
with all the money you possess? 

Quality. Is your word as good as your 
bond? Are you famous for good workman- 
ship? When you make a mistake do you 
always rectify it promptly and 
fully? Do you never make the same 


ing plans now being worked by the largest 
corporations? Has the idea of a “boss” 
been cut out of your concern? Does every- 
body working under you feel that he is 
working with you, not for you? Is each 
member of your organization planning his 
or her life work ahead, as you are planning 
yours? 

Arrangement. Are you doing today’s 
work today, instead of wasting time 
dreaming about the future? Have you cor- 
related departments and individuals, so 
that there is no friction or envy or lost 
motion or material or money? Are your 
tools, implements and machines arranged 
on the principles of scientific management? 
Have you ever counted the number of 
needless motions you regularly make in 
your day’s work? Do you know the exact 
cost of every operation? Do you always 
make sure that the other fellow gets a 
square deal before you do? Are you getting 
all you earn and earning all you get? Have 


keeps most men from doing anything worth 
while? Is your deepest joy the satisfaction 
of a hard job well done? Would you rather 
work than play? Do you regard your voca- 
tion the finest in the world? If you were 
offered the job of President of the United 
States on condition that you never went 
back to your present work, would you 
promptly, proudly and firmly refuse the 
offer? In carrying out your life plan are 
you willing to undergo any amount of pain, 
hardship, failure, grief, loneliness, misun- 
derstanding, abuse? Will your life plan 
bring you large financial rewards in the 
end—but is the money the last thing you 
care about? Is personal happiness or even 
comfort immaterial to you so long as you 
get your work done? Have you studied the 
sorrows of the great men of all time? 
Could you wait twenty years for success 
to come and be as sure of it every minute 
as you are now? Would you rather fight to 
the death for a personal or professional 
ideal than live and work without 





mistake twice? Have you conduct- 
ed a national investigation to 
learn whether anybody is making 
a better product of your kind than 
you are? What scientific tests of 
your product do you require to 
guarantee it the best possible? Are 
you employing business psychology 
to get the most and best work from 
your associates and subordinates? 
How do you know you are giving 
adequate pay, and sufficient other 
rewards better than pay? Do you 
thank everybody who brings a com- 
plaint or criticism about your 
work? Is quality of output more 
important to you than quantity, 
when a choice between the two is 
necessary? Do you consider your 
trade mark worth at least $100,- 
000 to you? 

Size. How many people do you 
expect ultimately to reach with 
your sales and your services? 
Could you not by improved meth- 
ods of production, advertising or 
distribution easily double, triple 
or quadruple your present number 
of patrons, so as to reduce over- 
head expenses, and the price of 
your goods, thus making every one 








it? Have you reached the point of 
supreme wisdom where nothing 
matters but doing the one thing 
you know to be right? 

What is a great career? It is 
the utmost expression of one’s 
physical, mental, moral and spirit- 
ual power in the best ways known 
to advance the progress of human- 
ity. How much you can do, how 
well you can do it, how far you 
want to do it for the benefit of 
other people rather than yourself 
are the main points to consider. 
Wealth or fame or social position 
or some other material reward may 
come as the crown of your career, 
but will not come if you think of 
the crown when you should be ut- 
terly absorbed in constructing the 
base. A tribute is only the echo of 
an attribute. Before the world will 
look up to you, you must call the 
world to something higher. The 
only force to lift a man above the 
crowd is the force of an ideal. Put 
new ideals into your work, visual- 
ize them with practical methods, 
and watch your business boom. 

, Every great industry was founded 
on a great personality, and a great 








better satisfied? Are you building 
up a professional or business or- 
ganization that will live for gener- 
ations after you are gone? Did you ever 
plan how to make each client or customer 
one of an endless chain of new patrons? Is 
your number of business friends growing? 
Do people in large numbers come or 
send at least 100 miles for the product or 
service you offer? When you lose a patron, 
do you always know why? What are you 
doing to make your business a profession, 
or your profession a business? When a 
poorly drest person comes to your place 
of business, does he receive as much cour- 
tesy as a millionaire? 

Occupancy. Do you realize there should 
be a place in your career for hundreds of 
helpers, each one of them as much inter- 
ested in making the work its best as you 
are? How are you going to select, equip, 
sustain and reward these helpers? What 
branches or departments of your indus- 
trial or professional organization will 
finally be necessary? Have you laid these 
all out in your own mind, with every de- 
partment conducted by an expert? Who 
among your present associates or employees 
is of the right stuff to make a leader out 
of, and will. be competent later to shoulder 
a big responsibility? Has your organization 
studied and prepared all the new profit- 
sharing or stock-holding or insurance-giv- 
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you trained yourself to look for new op- 
portunities where you are, and to take ad- 
vantage of them? 

Construction. What proportion of your 
life plan has been accomplished? How long 
will it take to finish at the present rate 
of construction? Do you know all the rea- 
sons why the development of your work 
is slower than it should be? What supplies, 
materials, resources, facilities or helpers 
do you lack? Where and how can you se- 
cure these? Have you a complete set of 
principles, policies and methods worked 
out and written out for each department 
and each individual? What personal de- 
fects or deficiencies of your own have you 
to prevent your doing big things? Have you 
learned how to study and profit by each 
disappointment or failure? What are you 
reading and studying outside of work hours 
to advance yourself and your business? 
Why and how are the biggest men in your 
line doing things better than you. are? 

Price. Do you know how many and what 
kinds of sacrifice every great man has made 
to achieve an immortal purpose? Is your 
purpose the greatest thing in your life? 
Have you under the force of it swept away 
forever the trifling personal desires for 
ease, pleasure and_ self-indulgence that 


personality is but the human em- 
bodiment of great principles. The 
sign of real genius is not eccen- 
tricity but impersonality. When 
you can tell a man’s business from the way 
he looks or acts or dresses or talks, he is 
not a great man. Rudyard Kipling doesn’t 
wear his hair long as imitation poets do; 
Billy Sunday doesn’t require a ministerial 
frock to label him a_ preacher; Luther 
Burbank resembles a _ student more 
than a farmer; General Pershing hates the 
idea of military badges on his coat; Presi- 
dent Wilson easily throws away presiden- 
tial dignity, runs off to the circus and eats 
peanuts with the rest of the boys. A man 
is great in proportion as he does not care 
to appear great. 

If you were planning to build a home 
you would probably make a study of other 
homes, that you might include the good 
features and omit the bad when building. 
Why not do as much in planning a life? 
The first thing in a life, as in a house, must 
be the cornerstones. The cornerstones in the 
lives of most great men have been HEALTH, 
KNOWLEDGE, CHARACTER, INDUS- 
TRY. Health is largely physical, Knowl- 
edge is largely mental, Character is largely 
moral, Industry is physical, mental, emo- 
tional, moral, spiritual, a scientific blend of 
the powers of the whole man. Looking back 
thirty years from now, you will see that 
the quality and [Continued on page 454 
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FROM FARM TO TABLE BY MOTOR TRUCK 


der way for extending parcel post serv- 

ices so that the producer on the farm 
ean ship directly to the consumer in town 
and city, the Post Office Department is 
aiming to accomplish three purposes: to in- 
crease the nation’s food supply, to provide 
quick delivery of farm products to the con- 
sumer, and to make money for the Gov- 
ernment. There will be other results from 
these plans, which in the transportation 
field at least will be considered of equal 
importance. For example, the initial plans 
eall for fifteen hundred motor trucks. This 
will be the largest motor truck fleet in the 
world, if we except those in military serv- 
ice and the fleet of motor omnibuses in 
London. With such a motor transport serv- 
ice in operation a most influential depart- 
ment of the Government will become a 
strong advocate of highway improvement. 
And as the plans provide for utilizing army 
motor trucks when no longer needed for 
military service, there is that much less 
likelihood of a demoralization of the motor 
truck market after the war, thru a whole- 
sale disposal of army equipment to the 
highest bidder. 

The Post Office people refer to these 
plans as the “farm to table movement.” Last 
winter the necessary Congressional action 
was secured. This included raising the 
maximum weight on parcel post matter 
from fifty to seventy pounds, an appro- 
priation of three hundred thousand dollars, 
and an arrangement whereby unneeded 
army motor trucks would be turned over 
to the Post Office Department. Prior to the 
establishment of the first farm to table 
route last December the department had 
had several years of experience in operating 
motor trucks in a number of cities thruout 
the country, considerable data covering the 
use of motor vehicles on rural delivery 
routes, and a little experience of its own 
in transporting mail matter over the coun- 
try highways. For example, a motor truck 
route from Washington to Leonardtown 
has been in operation three years, with a 
two-ton truck and a one and a half ton 
trailer. It carries the mail for 104 post 
offices, serves 102,000 people, and has paid 
a profit since the start. 

One of the new parcel post routes estab- 
lished last winter served mushroom grow- 
ers at Oxford, Pennsylvania. The growers 
had been shipping over a ton of mushrooms 
each day into Philadelphia by express, but 
the express service broke down and within 
three days the Post Office Department had 
a heated motor truck on the job. In the 
first three days’ service the truck not only 
made quicker and more economical deliv- 
eries than had been the case with express 
service, but also made thirty dollars profit 
each day for Uncle Sam. It is estimated 
that this one motor truck on this particular 


[: the plans formulated and already un- 
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route will earn $12,000. a year and cost 
to operate, including depreciation and over- 
head, about $4200. Similar data covering 
a dozen or more other routes now estab- 
lished in different sections of the Pastern 
states could be given if our space per- 
mitted, but the foregoing is typical and 
will suffice. . 

In order to demonstrate the possibilities 
of its farm to table plan the Post Office 
Department recently sent 2900 pounds of 
eggs, butter and honey, and in addition a 
few hundred day-old-chicks, from Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, to New York by motor 
truck. The distance is 180 miles and the 
shipment reached its destination just 
twelve hours after it left Lancaster. New 
York is in the second parcel post zone from 
Lancaster and the postal receipts were 
$31.61. As operating costs for the truck 
were just under twenty dollars the Govern- 
ment made more than eleven dollars on 
this single test trip, while cost and speed 
of delivery from the shippers standpoint 
were better than express service even in 
pre-war days. On this particular shipment 
the products were handled four times, hav- 
ing been reloaded on wagons at the main 
post office in New York. With direct de- 
livery to consumer there would be only two 
handlings. In customary express and freight 
shipments of this character the products 
would be handled up to fourteen times. 
This test trip was the longest run of the 
kind in the history of the Post Office De- 
partment. It was made by one of the first 
twenty motor trucks placed in the farm to 
table service. 


HE system adopted in this new parcel 
post service is slightly different from the 
customary parcel post service, in that the 
sender is not obliged to go to the nearest 
post office to mail his package, but may 
give it to the driver of the postal truck. 
In other words, the postal truck is a United 
States Post Office on wheels, the driver 
exercizing all the duties of a postal clerk. 
He sells stamps, cancels the package and 
can make deliveries en route. It is not 
difficult to realize what such service means 
to the farmer. He need not leave the farm, 
but can ship from his front gate direct to 
a consumer or a retail store as many pack- 
ages as he wants, with a maximum weight 
of seventy pounds for each package, with 
quicker and cheaper delivery than under 
the old method. The seventy pounds is ap- 
plicable to shipments to points within the 
first, second and third postal zones. 
It has been estimated that enlistments, 
the draft and other war duties have re- 


duced available farm labor by one third. 
Only thru a greatly increased use of power 
machinery can the remaining two thirds 
produce normal crops or better. This is the 
reason that many states have procured 
tractors for the farmers within their bor- 
ders. By taking up the entire task of dis- 
tribution the farm to table service will aid 
materially in making farm labor one hun- 
dred per cent productive. A motor truck 
will haul as much as three or four farm 
wagons, thus keeping this number of men 
and double the number of horses on the 
farm all the time. Parcel post statistics 


_show that heretofore rural sections receive 


eight packages to every one sent, so that 
the postal trucks will have paying loads 
both ways. Under the farm to table serv- 
ice the Post Office Department can supply 
motor truck avenues of transportation for 
a distance of fifty to one hundred miles 
from any market and tap a source of sup- 
ply that has never yet produced to capac: 
ity. Regular scheduled service will surely 
stimulate increased production of butter, 
eggs, poultry, garden truck, and other food 
products, that would not pay for trans- 
portation in small lots from one farmer. 
Motor truck operators in general will be 
interested in figures just announced by the 
Post Office Department covering six days 
of operation on seven routes in the Balti- 
more-Philadelphia section. These show 
47,134 pounds of mail matter carried, with 
receipts totaling $3062.15 and operating 
costs of $591.30. The average cost per 
pound of over six cents is due to the fact 
that considerable first class mail matter as 
well as parcel post shipments are included. 
James I. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, in a recent address 
made the following summary of the farm 
to table movement: “Motor truck postal 
service will ultimately be one of the big- 
gest things in the history of the Post Office 
Department. A motor truck can collect and 
deliver mail, including farm produce, over 
a hundred miles of highway in a day of 
twelve hours. By using 1560 motor trucks 
this service could be performed twice with- 
in the twenty-four hours on the 156,000 
miles of well-improved highway in the 
United States. The cost of operation would 
not exceed twenty cents per mile. This fleet 
of trucks would thus cover 312,000 miles 
each twenty-four hours. The cost, based on 
the present price of gasoline and main- 
tenance, would approximate $19,531,200. 
Their earnings operating 200 miles per day 
would exceed seventy dollars per truck a 
day, or $34,179,600 per annum, based on 
the present rates of postage, and the earn- 
ings of the few trucks now in this rural 
service. These estimates are based on work- 
ing six days a week. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment is assured a handsome profit.” 














The post office on wheels gives quick and economical service to the farmer and earns a substantial profit for Uncle Sam 
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(Continued from page 438) 

She was, therefore, abundantly able to meet 

any and all vicissitudes of sea and weather. 
Nothing has appeared to discredit her 
staunchness. Nor have any unusual storms 
recently occurred along her homeward 
course. Of the many vessels which must 
have been near her path not one has re- 
ported sighting her. She was not mistakable 
for any other craft save one of her sisters, 

for she looked like a skeleton iron building 
which contrary to all laws of gravity has 
betaken itself to sea. This was because her 
spar deck was spanned by seven lofty rect- 
angular steel frames carrying multitudinous 
derricks, abaft which rose her two smoke- 
stacks after the fashion seen on the ore- 
earriers of the Great Lakes. No seafaring 
person once perceiving her on the horizon, 
especially if her hull happened to be below 
the edge and so invisible, would ever forget 

her looks, even if he did not make an entry 
of the singular vision in his log-book. 

Altho fully equipt with wireless appara- 
tus, no radio signals of distress or other- 
wise have been received from her since she 
left her last port. Radio calls sent out to 
her from every possible station have not 
been answered. Fast scouts have been de- 
spatched to traverse and retraverse the 
route she was to follow, and every sea area 
into which she might possibly have betaken 
herself has been combed in every direction, 
all without avail. One of her engines is 
known to have been injured so that she 
was proceeding at reduced speed under the 
other, but there was nothing in that to 
cause trouble. 

No internal disaster has been suggested 
which before sinking her would not have 
left ample time to send the S O S emer- 
gency signal broadcast thru the ether. 
Everywhere along her well-traveled lane 
were steamers within easy calling distance. 
Her cargo of manganese ore involved no 
hazards, and even such explosiyes as were 
stored in her two widely separated maga- 
zines are reported as not sufficient if deton- 
ated, to cause total, sudden destruction. 

Not only has the ship herself not been 
seen, but no flotsam and jetsam from her 
has been encountered, nor even her life raft 
or boats, which would remain afloat after 
her submergence. 

The usual bombs stowed with the cargo 
have, of course, been suggested, but the 
care with which all naval ships are guard- 
ed negatives any such crude supposition. 
So also it may be safely concluded that 
there was no “mutiny” or seizure of the 
vessel followed by a buccaneering voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

All of the three hundred people on board 
were well known and many of them were 
passengers, including the United States 
Consul Géneral at Rio Janeiro. Further- 
more, the “Cyclops” did not have enough 
coal on board to go to Europe; and it is 
enough to say that, if afloat, vessels 542 
feet long do not get where inquisitive peo- 
ple cannot see them. 

Did these submarines, which appeared 
on June 3, sink the “Cyclops” in March? 
Where have they been ever since, and doing 
what? They could not have kept the sea all 
that time, or gone without supplies no 
matter where they were. In what base on 
this side of the Atlantic could they have 
lurked? If they had no such base then they 
must have come straight across the ocean 
to sink what they can of unarmed coast- 
ers by gun fire and use up their torpedoes 
on whatever armed vessels fate may throw 
in their way. All this, of course, before the 
magic of our destroyers and patrol craft 
turn them into grease spots on the sea. 
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Another Exclusive Fox Feature 


There are two extra keys on every Fox typewriter. 
The ordinary typewriter gives you forty-two keys. The 
Fox gives you forty-four, which means four extra 
characters. These four characters can be anything you 
wish, and they cost you nothing extra. They can be 
made to apply to your individual work. 

The Fox typewriter is famous for its light running 
and ease of operation. _It is substantially built and will 
stand hard use. For this reason it is being used by 
thousands of railroad telegraphers in every section of 
the country. 


Try a Fox Typewriter At Our Expense 


The Fox agent in your territory will be glad to 
give you a free demonstration and allow you to try this 
typewriter in your own office. If we did not absolutely 
know that the Fox typewriter will give you satisfaction 
in every detail, we could not make you such a liberal 
offer. But we do know that if you knew a fox type- 
writer as well as we know it, you would not hesitate 
a minute in ordering a “‘ Fox” 
need of a new typewriter. 


every time you are in 


If there is no local Fox 
agent in your territory, write 
us direct and we will make 
it easy for you to try a Fox 
typewriter in your ownoffice 


Sk TYPEWRITER € 


Write for the Fox type- 
writer catalog. It will be 
mailed free on request. 


















































TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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War in the Air 


HEN I left for my leave to England, I 

was not very keen on going. The excite- 

ment of the chase had a tight hold on my 
heart-strings, and I felt that the only thing that 
I wan was to stay right at it and fight, and 
fight and fight in the air. I don’t think I was 
ever happier in my life. It seemed that I had 
found the one thing I loved above all others. 
To me it was not a business or a profession, 
but just a wonderful game. To bring down a 
machine did not seem to me to be killing a 
man; it was more as if I was just destroying 
a mechanical target, with no human being in 
it. Once or twice the idea that a live man had 
been piloting the machine would occur and recur 
to me, and it would worry me a bit. My sleep 
would be spoiled perhaps for a night, I did not 
relish the idea even of killing Germans, yet, 
when in a combat in the air, it seemed more 
like any other kind of sport, and to shoot down 
a machine was very much the same as if one 
were shooting down clay pigeons. One had the 
great satisfaction of feeling that he hit the 
target and brought it down; that one was vic- 
torious again. 

The splendid thrill of the straight, clean 
game—that is the appeal of this “winged 
warfare” that Major Bishop paints so 
vividly in his graphic narrative of a flying 
season on the western front. Only a single 
season, to be sure, but in that time he de- 
stroyed forty-seven German machines and 
burned two enemy observation balloons. A 
glowing achievement this! Quite enough to 
merit his M. C., his D. S. O. and his V. C. 
Quite enough also to account for the order 
that took him away from the fighting front 
and sent him back to train others to follow 
his glorious lead and to continue the daunt- 
less conquest begun by him. 

It may have been his lucky star—it may 
have been his consummate skill in the air, 
but he has time and again escaped un- 
harmed from such encounters: 

The battle seemed to be about at evens when 
suddenly I saw a German machine, brightly 
colored, fall out of the mélée, turning over and 
over like a dead leaf falling from a tree late 
in autumn. I watched it closely for what seemed 
an awful length of time, but finally it crashed, 
a complete wreck. Turning my eyes to the fight 
again, I saw one of our own machines fall out of 
control. Half way betwen the scrimmage and 
the ground I thought it was coming into con- 
trol again, but it turned into another dive and 
crashed near the fallen Hun. A moment later 
a second German machine came tumbling out 
of the fight. Eaten up with anxiety to get into 
the fight myself, I could not help having a 
feeling akin to awe as I watched the thrilling 


struggle. A mass of about twelve machines was 
moving around and around in a perfect whirl- 
wind, and as I approached I could see our 
smoking bullets and the flaming missiles of the 
Huns darting in all directions. 

This was but one of many struggles in 
the clouds and what sheer satisfaction there 
was in ending one as here: 

The machine I got on the 20th of April was 
the first I ever destroyed in flames. It is a 
thing that often happens, and while I have no 
desire to make myself appear as a bloodthirsty 
person, I must say that to see an enemy going 
down in flames is a source of great satisfac- 
tion. You know his destruction is absolutely 
certain. The moment you see the fire break out 
you know that nothing in the world can save 
the man, or men, in the doomed aeroplane. You 
know there is no camouflage in this; you have 
no fear that the enemy is trying any kind of 
a flying trick in the hope that he will be left 
alone. 

This is winged warfare in its best mo- 
ments and there are few moments that are 
not of the best. Here there is none of the 
sordidness of trench fighting, the merciless 
slaughter of artillery fire or the cold blood- 
ed murder of infantry attacks. Here up in 
the free air is a free game and a clean 
fight. This is the appeal of winged warfare 
to the sportsman and this is the appeal of 
Major Bishop’s book to all who have the 
sporting spirit at its best. 

Winged Warfare, by Major W. A, Bishop, 

Vv. C., D. S. O., M. C, George H. Doran Com- 

pany. $1.50. 


The Happiest Time 


W* have a three-ringed circus in The 
Happiest Time of Their Lives. Ma- 


thilde, who “looks like cream in a gold 


saucer,” and Pete Wayne, who is very 
much of a person in spite of assertions to 
the contrary; Mathilde’s mother and step- 
father, the one a beautiful, materialistic 
vulgarian, the other so genuine and human 
that one wonders what he loves in her; 
Mathilde’s hidebound but likable grand- 
father and the one shining personality in 
the book, Pete’s mother—these are the 
three couples whose stories run along side 
by side until they meet in the happiest 
time of their lives. 

Faith is the young love which believes 
that the miracle of an undying flame will 
be theirs; hope is the married love, hope 

in spite of some 








bitter memories ; 
charity is behind 
the grandfather’s 
offer of his hand 
and fortune to the 
woman whose piti- 
able bank-account 
he is balancing; 
and the most fas- 
cinating of these is 
charity. For the in- 
terest crescendos in 
intensity from the 
sweetness of young 
love at first sight, 
thru the more com- 
plex passion of the 
mother and _ step- 
father to the utter- 
ly charming and 
fresh and natural 
scene between the 
snobbish grand- 
father and Mrs. 
Wayne, an “elderly 
wood - nymph,” 
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A. Bishop tells his experiences in 


“Winged Warfare’ Whose chief recrea- 














Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart 


tion is reforming and aiding inebriates. 

It was when he saw how small was the mar- 
gin between the amounts paid in and the 
amounts paid out that he rose to his feet. 

“I’m going to tell you how much I want you 
to honor me by becoming my wife.”’ 

She said “Oh,” as crowds say 
rocket goes off. . . 

“T’d make you a poor wife but I’m a wonder- 
ful friend,” was her answer. 

“Your friendship would be more happiness 
than I had any right to hope for. But friend- 
ship is so uncertain, You don’t make any an- 
nouncements to your friends or vows to each 
other, unless you’re at an age when you cut 
your initials in the bark of a tree. That’s what 
a to do. I suppose you think I’m an old 
ool.” 


it when a 


Presently a ring came at the bell—a telegram. 
The expected guest was detained at the semi- 
nary. Lanley watched with agonized attention. 
She appeared to be delighted. 

“‘Now you'll stay to dine,” she said, 
remember what there is for dinner.” . . 

There was no real cloud in his sky. If Mrs. 
Wayne had accepted his offer of marriage, by 
this time he would have begun to think of the 
horror of telling Adelaide and Mathilde and his 
own servants. Now he thought of nothing but 
the agreeable evening before him, one of many. 

When Pete came in to dress, Lanley was just 
in the act of drawing the last neat double line 
for his balance He had been delayed by the fact 
that Mrs. Wayne had been talking to him al- 
most continuously since his return to figuring. 
She was in high spirits, for even saints are 
stimulated by a respectful adoration. 

The Happiest Time of Their Lives, by Alice 

Duer Miller. The Century Company. $1.40. 


Ny The Amazing Interlude 


ROM the ever-growing field of war fic- 

tion every now and then stands out a 
story that combines reality of experience 
with sound psychological insight, setting 
down for us more truly than mere facts 
can do the record of the human side of war. 
Such a book is\The Amazing Interlude, by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, the story of an 
American girl’s service on the Belgian 
front. 


The early days of the war saw Sara Lee 
playing her part in the setting of a city in 
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Pennsylvania. An ugly city, but a wealthy one. 
It is only fair to Sara Lee to say that she shared 
in neither quality. Great days were before 
Sara Lee. She sat by the fire and knitted, and 
behind the backdrop on the great stage of the 
world was preparing unsuspected the mise en 
scene. 

Sara Lee went to Belgium, backed only 
by her own infinite desire to serve, and the 
promise of a hundred dollars a month from 
the Sewing Circle. The hundred dollars was 
to buy supplies for a soup kitchen. Sara 
Lee was to make the soup. How she found 
her place finally in “the Little House of 
Mercy” at the front, the comfort that she 
gave to weary soldiers there, the lessons 
that she learned, make.a novel of unusual 
interest—and something more. Mrs. Rine- 
hart has seen for herself what the war 
has brought in Belgium and in France; 
there is the appeal of deepest understand- 
ing in her story. 


The Amazing Interlude, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. George H. Doran Company. $1.40. 


Books in Brief 


THE THRESHOLD, by Marjorie Benton Cooke. 
(Doubleday Page, $1.40.) Tells of an American 
college girl on the threshold of life and of love. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN, by Jessie Cham- 
pion. (John Lane, $1.40.) Engaging story of 
an English factory girl who set about to be- 
come a lady. 


UNION FOR EFFICIENCY 
(Continued from page 443) 


efficiency of the nation itself. The working 
plan of the Institute has involved a wide 
range of activities and the use of many 
agencies for carrying on its fundamental 
propaganda. 

By the union of the Efficiency Society 
with the National Institute of Efficiency 
this greater society has an enlarged oppor- 
tunity for practical, far-reaching, construc- 
tive work—and a responsibility to carry it 
on which calls for the thought and effort, 
the interest and support of all its members. 
Never in the history of the United States 
was there a more fitting time to develop 
extensively such an institution as this. 

The service of the National Efficiency So- 
ciety in furthering the truth of efficiency 
and in making this vital subject better un- 
derstood, is so worth while as to be a pa- 
triotic opportunity. 

It will be the welcome privilege of The 
Independent to act as the official organ of 
the National Efficiency Society, and to 
carry monthly, and perhaps weekly, its offi- 
cial department or bulletin marking the 
progress of efficiency, recording activities 
of the society, carrying messages on effi- 
ciency from authorities and experts in this 
great field, especially those who are mem- 
bers of the society. 

The new quarterly publication of the Na- 
tional Efficiency Society will be a continua- 
tion and enlargement of the Efficiency So- 
ciety Journal hitherto issued monthly, and 
Monographs of Efficiency of the National 
Institute of Efficiency. This magazine, The 
National Efficiency Quarterly, will contain 
the scientific papers, bulletins, charts, offi- 
cial announcements and record of activities 
of the society. 

Every man and every woman who is in- 
terested in the study of efficiency in its 
application to business, government, com- 
munity and individual development is eligi- 
ble for membership in the National Effi- 
ciency Society. Members are elected by the 
hoard of governors on nomination of any 
member. 

The governing board and the members 
ef the National Efficiency Society look for- 
\ard to the greater opportunity confident 
that their work will be far-reaching in its 
usefulness, 














What Is Nerve Force? 


ERVE Force is an energy cre- 
ated by the nervous system. 


What it is, we do not know. 
just as we do not know what elec- 
tricity is. 

We know this of Nerve Force: It 
is the dominant power of our ex- 
istence. It governs our whole life. 
It IS life; for if we knew what nerve 
force is, we would knew the secret 


of life. 


Nerve force is the basic force of 
the body and mind. The power of 
every muscle, every organ; in fact, 
every cell is governed and receives its 
initial impulse through the nerves. 
Our vitality, strength and endurance 
are directly governed by the degree 
of our nerve force. 

If an elephant had the same degree 
of nerve force as a flea, or an ant, he 
could jump over mountains and push 
down sky scrapers. If an ordinary 
man had the same degree of nerve 
force as a cat, he could break all 
athletic records without half trying. 
This is an exaniple of Muscular 
Nerve Force. 

Mental Nerve Force is indicated 
by force of character, personal 


magnetism, moral courage and 
mental power. 
Organic Nerve Force means 


health and long life. 


In our nerves, therefore, lies our 
greatest strength; and there, also, 
our greatest weakness—for when 
our nerve force becomes exhausted 
through abuse, worry and overwork, 
every muscle and brain cell becomes 
sluggish and weak. 


How often do we hear of people 
running from doctor to doctor, seek- 
ing relief from a mysterious “some- 
thing-the-matter” with them, though 
repeated examinations fail to indicate 
that any particular organ is weak or 
diseased. In nearly every case it is 
Nerve Exhaustion. 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion 
vary according to individual characteris- 
tics, but the development is usually as fol- 
lows: 


First Stage: Lack of energy and en- 
durance; that “tired feeling,’ especially 
in the back and knees. 


Second Stage: Nervousness; sleepless- 
ness; irritability; decline in sex force; 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour 
stomach; gas in bowels; constipation ; ir- 
regular heart; poor memory; lack of men- 
tal endurance; dizziness; headaches; 
backache; neuritis; rheumatism, and other 
pains, 


Third Stage: Serious mental disturb- 
ances; fear; undue worry; melancholia ; 
dangerous organic disturbances; suicidal 





tendencies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 





If only a few of the symptoms men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those indi- 
cating mental instability, you may be sure 
your nerves are at fault—that you have 
exhausted your Nerve Force. 


Paul von Boeckmann, the noted Nerve 
Culturist, who for 25 years has been the 
leading authority on Breathing, Nerve 
Culture and Psycho-physics, has written 
a remarkable book on the Nerves which 
teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
= nerves and increase your Nerve Capi- 
tal. 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift 
of Nature. To be dull nerved means to 
be mentally and physically dull, incapa- 
ble of experiencing the higher things in 
life. So fill in the coupon below and send 
for the book today. It will be a revelation 
to you. If you do not agree that it teaches 
you the most important lesson on Health 
and Mental Efficiency you have ever read, 
return the book and your money will be 
refunded without question. 


The author of Nerve Force has adver- 
tised his various books on Health in The 
Independent Magazine during the last 
fifteen years, which is ample evidence of 
his responsibility and integrity. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from letters written 
by grateful people who have read my 
book: 


“T have gained 12 lbs. since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about 
given up hope of ever finding the cause of 
my low weight.” 





“Your book did more for me for indi- 
gestion than two courses in dieting.” 





“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 





“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming my nerves has 
cleared my brain. Before I was half dizzy 
all the time.” 





A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. I 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.” 





A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nerv- 
ous collapse, such as I had three years 
ago. I now sleep soundly and am gaining 
weight. I can again do a real day’s work.” 





PAUL von BOECKMANN, 
Studio No. 45, 110 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: For the enclosed 25 cents 
send me your book NERVE FORCE, 
as described and guaranteed. 
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DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS 


E make only one qual- 
ity of steel lockers, 
steel bins, etc., using steel 
rolled for the purpose and 


employing the most skill- 
ful labor. 


Durand Steel Lockers are 
therefore a permanent invest- 
ment—they are practically in- 
destructible and give a lifetime 
of service. 


Write today for catalog, telling us 
whether you are interested in steel 
lockers, steel racks, bins, counters, 
or general factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CoO. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 














CONSULT The Independent Efficiency 


Service on house planning, 
painting, furnishing, decorating. 
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fessional men, you can print 

from 20 to 1000 copies of any 


hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


ROSES 


Prints on any size, weight or 
kind of paper from a 3x5 
inch ruled index card to a 
multi page 844 x 16 inch 
booklet. 


Bulletins 
Price Lists 
Illustrated 


Sent on free trial with com- 

plete equipment for hand- 

written, typewritten and 
ruled work, 


Write for 


One Model 
Low Factory Price 


The Retospeed Ca, 
602 W. Fifth St. 
Dayton, Ohio 





WHAT ARE THEY 
THINKING 


(Continued from page 435) 
keepers, porters, to tinkers, tailors, soldiers, 
sailors, I put the same question, al- 
ways with the same answer. They stood in 
a solid phalanx behind Nellie, the little 
“slavey.” 

But it took an air raid to show the spirit 
that dictated it at its best. Your Englishman 
is rather slow to “catch on.” When the 
Germans invaded Belgium he viewed the 
situation thru his monocle and remarked, 
“Seems to be trouble over there. Send a 
few men over.” But he soon woke up, and 
when he did begin to think—it was in mil- 
lions of men and munitions. 

In the same way he was quite unable to 
imagine the Germans bombing London. His 
London? It was quite impracticable, you 
know! Or if they tried it, the Royal Flying 
Corps would soon make hash of them! So 
it went on until one very fine day when the 
birds were chirping in the gladness of their 
hearts in the London parks, a fleet of thirty 
Gothas sailed at midday right over West- 
minster Abbey and knocked chips off sev- 
eral cherished institutions. Then the Eng- 
lishman awoke again and established the 
barrage fire of a thousand guns that roused 
me my third night in London. 

The week before, a bomb had fallen with- 
in half a block of our house, killing eleven 
people and maiming many more. It had lit 
up every room in the house with its flash. 
The concussion had shaken things off the 
mantel. Yet there was no sign of trepida- 
tion in my hostess’s gentle knock, or her 
quiet invitation to come down to the flat 
on the ground floor. 

Pajamas and blankets were quite au fait 
in the mixt company there assembled. Offi- 
cers from the front, a few business men 
with their wives, mingled with the servants 
on equal terms, for air raids are great 
levellers. Quite indifferently, they singled 
the crashing, rending roar of the Hun 
bombs from the thunder of the barrage, 
and their count of seven was confirmed by 
the official report next day. After each they 
would pick up the conversation where they 
had left it—- probably concerning the short- 
comings of “the little Welsh lawyer,” 
Lloyd George, in the case of the men; the 
fashions among the women. 

This fortitude was by no means con- 
fined to the upper classes. Next day I 
went to see a house that had been bombed 
in one of the poorer districts—tho 
“bombed” is too weak a word to describe 
the effects. Of the center building in a 
solid brick street, nothing was left but the 
cellar. Yet in place of the fear one might 
have reasonably expected, its inhabitants 
displayed seething rage. 

“Afraid?” A middle-aged woman whose 
roof had been smashed in by one of our 
own “duds,” scornfully repeated my ques- 
tion. “No, I wasn’t; on’y crewel mad. All 
I arsk, Mister, is to get me ’ands on one 
of them bloody devils. It ’ud be the last 
bomb ’e’d drop.” 

The Boches caught me, during another 
raid, out in the street, and I stayed there 
watching the flash of the guns, the search- 
lights weaving and interweaving long white 
fingers up in the sky, while the guns 
roared, the shells shrieked, and one caught 
above all the rending crash of a bomb. By 
hugging the wall, I could avoid the spent 
shrapnel that dropt now and then with a 
heavy, leaden patter. 

Presently the thunder of the barrage 
died in one of those deadly silences which 
tell that the guns and searchlights have 
lost the Gothas. It was quickly broken by 
the burring hum of a German plane; al- 
ways distinguishable from the British by 





Let CICO keep 
newspaper * 
pense handy 


The CICO brush 
handle slides 
thru the sajety 
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bottle closed 
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clean 


_ Liquid Paste 
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Economically and Well 


It's always handy for instant 
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**To do our share 

As the boys ‘Over 
here’ 

If Health we choose 

We cannot lose.’’ 


HEALTH CULTURE 
MAGAZINE 


is the greatest Health Building and Health 
Promoting Periodical in America. It has 
the ablest staff of Health Writers, of any 
Magazine published. 


It gives explicit advice to its readers as to 
the curing of all forms of Chronic diseases 
without the use of drugs. All diseases have 
a cause. HEALTH CULTURE tells what 
causes diseases and how to cure them. It has 
been the means of restoring thousands of its 
readers to perfect health. 


Established in 1894, it is considered an 
authority on all sanitary and hygienic sub- 
jects. It is opposed to vaccination, needless 
surgery, and serum therapy. 
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Special offer, 4 months’ Trial 25c stamps or coin 
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the louder sound and uneven rhythm. With 
diabolical ingenuity this individual Boche 
had dived below the shell explosion area, 
and was roaring along over the roof tops, 
certainly no higher than five hundred feet. 
I saw him pass, dimly as a flitting bat in 
the night. About quarter of a mile further 
on he dropt four bombs, one of which 
pierced the boiler of a public bath. Three 
others fell within a few hundred yards of 
London’s largest railway station, no doubt 
his objective. But—it speaks badly for 
German munitions—not one of them ex- 
ploded. Following along, I came in a few 
minutes to a policeman who was standing 
astraddle of a hole in the road. 

“No, this isn’t no dud,” he replied to my 
question. “It’s a bomb. Clean buried itself, 
too, it ’as, in the paving.” 

I took one look at him, straddling that 
live bomb, then said, “Good night!” and 
passed on. But the picture of him, quiet 
and serene, remains with me to typify the 
spirit of London. 

In the four raids I shared with London- 
ers of different classes, the same quiet cour- 
uge was always in evidence. Some must 
have been nervous. Others, no doubt, were 
frightened. But they hid it under that mar- 
velous English reserve that dreads the 
least exhibition of feeling. The spirit of the 
Londoner is clearly set forth in the letter 
a clergyman’s wife wrote to her soldier 
son at the front. 

“When they bombed the steeple off our 
church, your father said: ‘Thank God! I’m 
on the fighting line at last!’ ” 

Now for France—the “bled white.” 

The old saw tells us that “sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,” and if the 
Gallic cock is ready for the basting, what 
about the German eagle? No one would 
attempt to deny that France lost heavily 
in men during the first two years of the 
war, or that she has not felt the drain on 
her life blood; but she certainly did not 
lose as heavily as the Germans. 

It is said that the “Old Contemptibles” 
of the first British Army killed three times 
their number before they were wiped out. 
That would give even three hundred thou- 
sand Germans to their individual bag. At 
Verdun alone the Hun lost half a million. 
From the firing of the first gun the Bel- 
gians were killing Germans, the Russians 
were killing Germans, the Serbians, Aus- 
tralians, Canadians, Africans, Afghans, 
Hindus, were all killing Germans. A year 
later Italy and Rumania began to kill Ger- 
mans and have been killing them ever since. 

At its first great stretch France never 
held more than four hundred miles of bat- 
tle line, and as the allied armies grew and 
took over additional sectors, the French 
line shrank to half its original length. But 
Germany? On a two thousand mile line 
that begins at the Baltic, runs down nine 
hundred miles of Russian front, along the 
Rumanian, Serbian, Italian lines to the 
French, English, American and Colonial 
fronts, Germany has been losing men. Rus- 
sia’s collapse does not alter the fact that 
for three years she killed Germans on al- 
most a thousand miles of front. If France 
has been “bled white’ on two hundred 
miles of front, then Germany must have 
lost ten times as many men on her two 
thousand miles; and tho the German imag- 

ination has elevated Hindenburg and 
Ludendorf and endowed them almost with 
the attributes of God, it has never been 
claimed for them that they can raise the 
dead. Even with Russia out, Germany still 
has to face the man power of a dozen na- 
tions on a thousand miles of front. 

Next comes the question—is 
“bled white?” 

Ask the waiter in your cafe; the taxi 
driver that brings you from the station; 
the girls in the stores; the old woman who 
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HESE war days are demanding increased manufacturing 
facilities especially to fill government orders. Maximum 
production and quick deliveries are vital factors which make it 


necessary for many concerns to reorganize their plants. 








In accepting a large government 
order, the Stephenson Underwear 
Mills engaged Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. to make a thorough study 
of the existing plant at South 
Bend, Ind., and work out a logical 
plan of development to meet every 
possible demand. 


government contracts but adapted 
to future business as well. 



































Lockwood, Greene & Co, serv- 
ice is applicable to any industrial 
problem. If you are interested 
in a new project, or aiming at 
larger results from an existing 
plant, it will be to your advantage 
to know the scope and character _ 







This involved a complete re- 
arrangement of departments and 
rerouting of goods, and the mill 
illustrated below is the first unit 
constructed under the comprehen- 
sive plan adopted. The result is 
greatly increased production— 
taking care not only of present 









of .our work. 


Write our nearest office for the 
new book, ‘‘ Building with Fore- 
sight’? —illustrated with typical 
examples of our achievement in 
the industrial field. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 
Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 


Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 


CANADA—LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., OF CANADA, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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An Intelligent Voter is a Good Citizen 


IF YOU ARE A WOMAN 


and have lately been enfranchised, don't wait until it is time to 
cast your vote to prepare yourself to use it intelligently. Get 
ready in advance by subscribing to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


The Woman’s National Political Weekly 
Fifty-two numbers for One Dollar. Mail your order to 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue New York 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and thie cost; trips by land and sea; tours domes- 
tic and foreign. This Department i is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, 

widely and favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding 
hotels everywhere. Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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Hotel Majestic PRINGS 


Central Park West watine WmE Lebarwell, Pen 


at 72nd Street 2 MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 


The Pioneer American **Cure”’ for Heart 
NEW YORK a 

The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Disorders 
Your view across the Park will include “Millionaires’ are given with a Natural Cal- 
Row” on Fifth Avenue, while opposite toward the West, -clum Chloride Brine. 

glints the stately Hudson. The treatments, under the direction of physi- 
, : . , . ‘ cians, are particularly adapted to Heart Dis- 
You will see in our famous Grill many people in society, ease, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and 
novelists, artists, stage and “movie” stars and other Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout and 
celebritiey who are “doing things.” Obesity. “ on 
The Hurricane Deck atop the hotel, open June 20, is me —————. Booklets 

the most talked of al fresco dining and dancing place in 

the city and there you will enjoy many evening hours 
of refreshing relaxation. 


You will find our rates reasonable, $2.00 upwards. Sit- 


ting room, chamber and bath, $5.00 upwards. , i Woops 
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. Opens July 8. 
The Mount Washington 2p:ns Jc!” *. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 


RAILROADS: Through service’ via 
. Y.,N.H.& H.R. R.,and B.& M.R.R 

















Booking office, 243 sth av., New "York. 
elephone, Madison Sq., 9230. 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern,10-story, fireproof. Right 


GRANLIDEN HOTE LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 


At the gateway of the While Mountains. and pestimes, Golf club prietiogne, 
The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf course, good motoring, tennis, boating, American Plan ee 
canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best in New England. THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Dancing, afternoon and evening. Furnished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests. 
Write for circular, Address W. W. Brown, Ritz-Carlton, 46th St. and Madison Ave., New 
York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H, 
Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 
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~ LENOX, MASS. 
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sweeps the Parisian gutters with long 
-besoms; ask the poilus from the front— 
but be careful how you frame the question, 
for the French are excitable and may take 
you for pro-Boche. Their answer invaria- 
bly runs: “We will never quit, Monsieur, 
so long as the Boche holds one square 
inch of French soil including Alsace and 
Lorraine !” 

Now what of their flesh? Every officer 
and poilu I have talked to returns the same 
answer again: “We were never so strong 
in guns and men. We are looking and long- 
ing for the German offensive.” And they 
are, looking and longing with intensity of 
feeling that finds expression in a yearning 
ery: “If they will but come? If they will 
only come?” 

By the time this article sees print that 
yearning will probably have been answered. 
For the Hun is in great straits. He must 
do something soon, and victory is only to 
be won on the western front. If he at- 
tacks, the ensuing slaughter combined with 
the collapse of the underseas war—which 
is due this summer—will break even his 
stiff neck, for he cannot stand much more. 

Returning to the question of my New 
York friends—France is tired of the war, 
but she will stick! England is:tired of the 
war, but she will stick! The Russian fiasco 
has made this more imperative for democ- 
racy could never again be safe in the world 
if Germany were permitted to reap and 
organize the vast power gained thru her 
present conquests. 

Surely England will stick, for it is the 
same British bulldog that sank its teeth 
in the throat of Napoleon, the conqueror 
of Europe, and clung and clung and clung 
till it dragged him down after twenty years. 
With our help—and both she and France 
are depending upon us—she will do it again 
to the Hohenzollern. 








BARUCH—INDUSTRIAL 
STRATEGIST 


(Continued from page 442) 
In other words, Mr. Baruch has literally 
life-and-death power over the industries 
which must be kept going.” 

Something has been said in the papers 
about the “cabinet” of “administrators” 
which sits with the President as a kind of 
special war cabinet. When such meetings 
occur, Mr. Baruch is there. So is Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Garfield, Mr. 
Schwab, and the rest. They tell their trou- 
bles, and it is not difficult to imagine the 
President, with whom codrdination . and 
common counsel is a passion, sitting back 
and watching things codrdinate under the 
auspices of the common counsel in his pres- 
ence. Of course the President is the su- 
preme industrial strategist of them all, but 
Baruch is the chief of the general staff of 
industrial strategy so far as it relates to 
all production and raw materials, just as 
Herbert Hoover is chief of the general staff 
of food strategy so far as it relates to con- 
sumption, just as Houston is chief of food 
production strategy, and as W. B. Wilson 
is chief of labor mobilization strategy. As a 
matter of fact, it is a mistake to draw too 
sharp a distinction between the council of 
administrators and the regular, orthodox 
cabinet. For the two groups are closely 
interrelated and coirdinated, and while— 
or because—none of the really big men are 
given to personal publicity—the fact is 
that in the formal and informal meetings, 
at which rigidly demarked jurisdiction is 
obliterated, the public, all unrealizing, is 
benefiting by this efficient and practical in- 
troduction of the method and principles of 
business into the tangled fields of law and 
industry. Wuitt1am Leavitt SToppARD 






“My, What Shiny Clubs!” 


“How in the world do you keep your clubs so bright 
and clean, Mrs. Brown? They’re the envy of all of us.” 


“I polish them just as I do my piano and furniture 


—with 3-in-One Oil. 


First I wipe off the dirt and 


moisture; then I put a few drops of 3-in-One on a soft 
cloth and a few seconds’ rubbing produces this rich, 


lasting lustre you admire. 


The 3-in-One prevents rust 


on the metal parts, too, and softens and_ preserves 


the leather grips. 


Try it on your own clubs—or tell 


the man at the clubhouse.” 








Try it. 


Sold at all stores—in soc, 25c, and 
tsc (Small Size) bottles; also in 25c¢ 
Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE 


tionary 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


3-in-One prevents rust on steel fishing 
rods, metal guides and joints. Preserves 
bamboo and 
from rotting. Waterproofs floating flies. 





3-in-One Oil 


is great stuff for golf clubs. Try it on 
tackle, too. Lubricates the reel just right 
—makes any reel work smooth and easy. 
No sticking, jerking or back-lashing. 


your fishing 


cane rods, Prevents lines 


Write for a liberal sample 
of 3-in-One Oil and Dic- 
of Uses—both sent free. 


165-UH Broadway 
New York 











POWDER IN SHOES 
No WELL Ao GUNS 


Foot = Ease to be Added to Equipment 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 
Under the above heading the Detroit Free 

Press, among other things says: ‘“The theory 

is that soldiers whose feet are in good con- 

dition can walk further and faster than sol- 
diers who have corns and bunions incased in 
rawhide,” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men 
in training to shake Foot—Ease in their shoes 
each morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out in their Comfort Bags or 
**Kits,’”’ Allen’s Foot=Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers and men of the navy, 
It is used by American, French and British 
troops, because it takes the Friction from the 
Shoe and freshens the feet. There is no foot 
comforter equal to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or cal 
louses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes 
to-day from your Druggist or Dep’t store to 
mail to your friends in training camps and in 
the army and navy. 
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that suggestion 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs’ Po, 

or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken A parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. > pegente. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E.BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Private School Service 
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CALIFORNIA 12 Dean Academy (Boys and Girls), : 
1 Pacific School of Religion (Men Franklin 
and Women) Berkeley 13 Walnut Hill School (Girls)......Natick 


COLORADO NEW JERSEY 
University of Colorado (Boys and Blake School for Boys........Lakewood 


Girls) Boulder | NEW YORK 
CONNECTICUT 5 Library School of New York Public 
Hartford Theological Seminary _ Library ‘ - New York 
(Men and Women) Hartford | New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and Flower Hospital..New York 
DELAWARE Rand School (Men and Women), 
The Women’s College of Delaware, New York 
Newark Skidmore School of Arts (Girls), 
FLORIDA Saratoga Springs 
5 Florida Military Academy (Boys), | | NORTH CAROLINA 
Jacksonville De Meritte Military School (Boys), 
ILLINOIS Jackson Springs 
Chicago Technical College (Men), OHIO 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page. 


Send Information to 
Address. 
Post Office. 

















RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A. B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 

makes possible very mod- 

erate charges. Officers and 

instructors, 60. Students 

from 35 states and coun- 

tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 


We ONE == of Chicago 
— a in- 
formation address 
STUD Y. of C. (Div.M) Chicago, TI). <sicheii Tower 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


A WHOLE YEAR FOR ONLY 60c 
Regular Yearly Subscription Price, $1.00 Newsstand Price, $1.20 


One of the greatest magazines ever published for boys. Clean, bright, cheery, 
instructive—filled chock full with just the kind of reading which delights all 
boys and inspires them to make the most of themselves. 
Do Something for Your Boy Now. Take advantage of this Special 
Offer. Invest 60c for a whole years’ helpful and inspiring reading and watch 
his development. (If you have no boy of your own then get this splendid 
magazine for a boy relative or friend.) 
Your boy will have the benefit of most instructive articles on Electricity and 
Mechanics. He will be fascinated by the stories of Athletics, Hunting, Camp- 
ing and Fishing. Many other subjects always interesting and helpful to all 
boys are treated every month, such as Boys’ Societies and Clubs, Physical 
Training, Photography, Drawing, Stamp Collecting, Poultry and Pets, Cash 
Contests, Jokes, etc. 

Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money. Every wide-awake boy will be interested in the valuable money making ideas 

contained in this book. We send it free and postpaid as a Special Premium to every new subscriber. 

This Special 60c Offer is to new subscribers only. We make it to introduce THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE into many more thousands 

of American homes. Every fun-loving, forward-looking boy should have it. Send in your subscription today. Remit in stamps 

if more convenient. 

ion, or money refunded. Address: 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 2237 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 












































CORNERSTONES OF A 
GREAT CAREER 


(Continued from page 445.) 


extent of these four cornerstones made the 
foundation of your career. 

The first cornerstone is Health. In war, 
and in business, the successful fighters are 
the men who keep themselves fit. Recent 
investigations- by Government officials, fa- 
mous doctors, and experts of the life insur- 
ance companies go to prove that 80 per 
cent of the adult employees in the United 
States, whether manual or mental workers, 
are below normal health conditions to such 
an extent that their work materially suf- 
fers, in quantity, quality or both. 

It is estimated on the other hand that 
80 per cent of the leaders in American life 
today have specialized in health study and 
practise for themselves. The few men at 
the top who, because of a powerful con- 
stitution, seem able to defy the laws of 
health and pay no penalty are likely to 
die suddenly and prematurely, just when 
they want to live most because they are 
beginning to achieve most. 

The average man loses thirty years of 
his life by' living wrong. You can’t live 
long when you live wrong. 

The second cornerstone is Knovwledge. 
The man who grows is the man who knows. 
And the more he knows the faster he grows. 
Hundreds of corporation presidents and 
other high officials in the United States are 
now studying technical and general busi- 
ness courses even while managing vast en- 
terprizes—a phenomenon without parallel 
in any other country. A $50,000 man still 
going to schceol is a typical American per- 
formance, combining Yankee wit and Yan- 
kee grit. The measure of what you can earn 
tomorrow is what you can learn today. 

When the classics were in vogue young 
people tried to learn things just from 
books. Later it became fashionable to learn 
by doing, as in the trade schools. Now the 
combination method, and the right one, is 
for a student of a business, trade or pro- 
fession to get a job in it, study principles, 
theories and plans from authorities and rec- 
ognized leaders, then apply such knowledge 
directly to the job. A man who works with 
head or hands alone is but a part of a man. 

When I see a crowd of young fellows 
go wildly excited over a ball game, I 
think what a lot of better fun they are 
missing by failing to study their job. If 
your work doesn’t take all your wit, you 
have no wit or you will have no work. 

The strongest faculties and keenest sen- 
sibilities you possess will be taxed to the 
utmost in solving problems like these : How 
to improve the quality and quantity of your 
work together; how to increase the varie- 
ties of your product; how to advertise and 
sell them; how to serve your patrons bet- 
ter; how to put all competition far in the 
rear; how to set up a new record for your- 
self in twelve months; how to enjoy your 
work more than your play; how to find 
what. your real work is; how to save time 
and energy for yourself and all your help- 
ers; how to reduce overhead; how to stop 
complaints; how to build a professional 
library; how to develop a profit-sharing 
plan; how te increase wages and profits 
at the same time; how to make every 
worker proud of his work ; how to eliminate 
the “boss” idea and substitute the partner 
idea: how to teach employees to think for 
themselves; how to turn every loss, disad- 
vantage and failure to account; how to 
combine practical methods with ideal prin- 
ciples; how to insure healthful surround- 
ings and mental conditions; how to incor- 
porate social service. When you have mas- 
tered these points of the business game, 
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we shall be glad to give you harder ones 
to sharpen your wits upon, so that you will 
not need billiards or poker to keep them 
properly active. 

The way to reach the head of 
your business is to have your head reach 
all over the business. Don’t work without 
thinking, or think without working, but 
think about your work when you are not 
working, then apply the result of your 
thinking when you are working. The world 
bestows the crown of leadership on the 
man whose head, heart and hands are 
united in his work. Failure is merely a 
habit of doing something with your hands 
while your head and heart are somewhere 
else. Failure is the willingness to be a 
fraction of a man. 

The third cornerstone is Character. Char- 
acter is the kind and quality of wood under 
the varnish. Character is a natural rose in 
a world of artificial roses. Character is the 
revelation and radiation of your inmost 
self. Character is what you are when no- 
body is looking. Character is the sum total 
of your convictions. Character is the tri- 
umph of your determination over your in- 
clination. 

In a recent contest to determine who is 
the best employer in America it developed 
that what the employees of a large concern 
trust, follow and obey is the character of 
their employer—not his wealth or his power 
or his shrewdness, but just his plain old- 
fashioned character. The men who control 
5000 to 30,000 employees are men of su- 
preme force of character. A beneficial ex- 
ercize for any young man is to pick out 
the ten most famous men he knows, wheth- 
er teachers, doctors, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, inventors, scientists, war- 
riors, philanthropists, or something else, 
and find what the character foundation of 
ench man really is, what moral qualities 
have made each man great, and what ones 
they all have in common. 

The fourth cornerstone is Industry. The 
higher a man gets the more he has to work 
but the more he likes to work. The habit 
of doing hard work and lots of it puts a 
man straight in line for leadership. The 
biggest men of this country work at their 
job ten to fourteen hours a day. And some 
of them, while they were getting their start, 
worked sixteen to eighteen hours a day. 
Their employees insist on an eight-hour 
day. which fact explains why they are 
still employees. No man ever got promoted 
while arguing for an eight-hour day. 

A lazy man is always sick. And a tired 
man is generally foolish. It isn’t hard work 
that wears you out, but the habit of tak- 
ing your work hard. 

When a man doesn't like his job there 
is something wrong with both the job and 
the man. If the man is an employer he 
should first find what is wrong with the 
job; if the man is an employee he should 
first find what is wrong with the man. The 
function of the new science of work is to 
make over jobs, employers and employees 
in such a way that everybody can do more 
work and better work with less fatigue, 
the profits of the owners and the wages of 
the workers are increased together. and all 
results and relationships are satisfactory. 

The best work a man can do is what he 
came here for. Unless he finds it and does 
it he might as well not be living. Your job 
calls for everything in you that makes you 
a man. It is a fight, a game, a challenge, 
a problem, a puzzle, a gold mine, a school, 
a religion, a philosophy, a crusade, a serv- 
ice to humanity, and a measure of all the 
powers of your manhood. Look into your 
job. Learn its possibilities. Make the most 
of them. Life has no more fascinating and 
fruitful a study. The way to become great 
is to get the will and skill to do great work. 





NORTHCLIFFE 


BRITAIN’S 
MAN OF POWER 


Alfred Harmsworth, owner of The 

London Times and other newspapers 

reaching millions of people daily, 

former Chairman of the British Mis- 
sion to the United States, England's exponent of “the big stick” and 
the very apostle of efficiency, is one of the most picturesque of the 
world’s self made men. W. E. Carson has written a biography 
which is not only an inspiration to all with red blood in their veins, 
but a record of achievement destined to outlive this generation. 
Northcliffe’s rise to power reads like a romance. 


The Man Who Does Things! 


THE MAN WHO Makes and Unmakes Cabinets 

THE MAN WHO Was the Genius of the Allied War Council 
THE MAN WHO Roused England to Highest Efficiency 

THE MAN WHO Is the Most Influential Journalist in the World 
THE MAN WHO Is Aggressively American in His Methods 
THE MAN WHO Is Hated and Feared by the Kaiser 


Brooklyn Eagle— 


“The most commanding figure in the Empire.” 
Chicago News— 


“The energy of Lord Northcliffe is a subject of 
most fascinating interest.” 

Philadelphia Ledger—“ Not one page that is not a valuable contribution to 

the history of our time.” 


GET IT TO-DAY At Your Bookseller’s 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. wr 
Dodge Publishing Company } 


34th Street and Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 

















WHILE THEY LAST 


The Bulletins, listed below, issued by The Efficiency Society, are 
offered to all readers of The Independent interested in the study 
and practical application of efficiency in business. These Bulletins 
have permanent value—of some we have a good supply—of others 
only a few. 


2. Efficiency, Scientific Management and 

Organized Labor Chipman 

. Scientific Management and Labor..Frey 
. The Brief for Scientific Management, 

Farnham 

SS err Padford 

. Employment Plan Blackford 

. Employment Department Methods, 
Rumely 
. Wage Systems of Scientific Manage- 


8. Codperation between Competitors, 
Dickinson 
. Scientific Management and the Labor 
Problem Kent 
. Personality in Organization....Emerson 
. The Development of an Organization, 
Dickerman 
. Purchasing Twyford 
. The Handling of Men Grieves 
3. Imagination in Salesmanship...... Brisco 
. Bibliography of Business Management, 
ment Kent Nystrom 
. Routing, Schedule and Dispatch, . Efficiency of Preparedness in Business, 
Discussion Calder 
14. Budget Making Hazard . Discussion on Time Study. 
16. The Relation of the Cost Department to . Prison Efficiency Osborne 
the Factory Organization. . Insurance as a Stabilizer of Efficiency, 
17. Forms of Reports, etc. Gooding 





Order by number: remit with order amount to cover cost at ten 
cents each. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 
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What is Labor 
Going to Do? 


Labor today is a greater manu- 
facturing problem than supply of 
raw materials. And it will be even 
a bigger problem after the war. 
You can’t dodge the issue. 


Now is the time to study the 
labor situation. Babson’s Reports 
will give you an intelligent under- 
standing of labor in its relation to 
private industry. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-25 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 3, 1918, 
Common Capital Stock Dividend No. 63 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (2%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Monday, July 1, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Thursday, June 13, 1918, 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 
If. ¢. WICK, Ss. S. DELANO, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 3, 1918. 
Preferred Capital Stock Dividend No, 77 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1% %) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Monday, July 
1, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Thursday, June 13, 1918, 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
H. ©, WICK, Ss. S. DELANO, 
Secretary. . Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1918, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
& 19th Street 


Allegheny Avenue reet. 
Philadelphia, June 5, 1918. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings of 
the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable July 1, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 17, 1918. 
Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


FREE An interesting book on automobile econ- 

omy; repairing, tire upkeep, increasing 
mileage, etc.; invaluable to every owner, driver, garageman, 
repairman, dealer. 


American Automobile Digest, 3336 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 


Bronse Demorial Gablets 


Wm. Donald Mitchell, Designer 
JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FOUNDRY 
550 West 27@ Srreet-New YORKCITY 


* CORRESPONDENCE INVITED + 


BRONZE TABLETS 









































HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

1. Patriotism and Loyalty. 

A. THe U-Boats Orr Our Coast. 1. Give an 
oral account of the work of the U-boats off our 
coast. 2. Explain why the Germans have found 
it comparatively easy to attack our coast boats. 
3. Write a paragraph on “German Character as 
Revealed by the War.” 4. Tell orally how we 
may defend our shipping against the U-boats. 
5. Write a brief for a long composition on ‘The 
Size, Equipment, and Speed of the Modern U- 
boat.” 6. In a single paragraph explain the rea- 
sons that have led to the recent attacks by U- 
boats. 7. Give a talk in which you present the- 
ories concerning the U-boat bases. 8. Write a 
purely imaginative story founded on the disap- 
pearance of the “Cyclops.” 9, Imagine that you 
have found a bottle, cast up on the seashore, 
containing a message from one of the passen- 
gers on the “Cyclops.”” Write an account of 
your discovery, and present the message found 
in the bottle. 

B. From THE AISNE TO THE MARNE. 1, Give a 
talk in which you explain the details of the 
“Hutier Method” of attack. 2. With the aid of a 
blackboard diagram explain the recent move- 
ments on the Western Front. 3. Write a short 
composition telling of the part American troops 
are playing in the great battle. 

C. WHat Are THEY THINKING? 1. Explain 
why the editors gave the account of “the slavey” 
such an important position. 2. Show in what 
respects the first three paragraphs form a most 
satisfactory introduction. 3. Write a letter pur- 
porting to come from England, explaining the 
food conditions in that country. 4. Write a 
similar letter from Paris. 5. Imagine that the 
Germans have made an air raid on your own 
town. Write an account of the event, and tell 
the characteristic actions of the people. 6. Write 
a short oration in which you answer the ques- 
tion, “Is France Bled White?” 7. Read the last 
paragraph aloud. Explain in what respects it 
is a satisfactory conclusion. 

D. Union For Erriciency. 1. Write a para- 
graph based on the topic, “Efficiency has taken 
on a new meaning.” 2. Join with seven of your 
fellow students in an “Explanation Contest” 
based on the eight movements for efficiency 
named in the third column, The winner of the 
contest will be named by a vote of the class 
when all the topics have been presented. 

E. BarucH—INDUSTRIAL STRATEGIST. 1. Give 
a talk in which you explain what is meant by 
strategic control of industrial armies. 2. Write 
an emphatic character sketch of Bernard M. 
Baruch, 8. Give a talk in which you explain 
what important work Mr. Baruch has accom- 
plished. 

F. From Farm To Taste By Motor Truck. 
1. Show in what respects the motor truck gives 
important war service. 

Il. The News of the Week. 


1. Give an oral account of the event in the 
news of the week that has interested you most. 
2. Select any five items of news, and show the 
importance of every item you select. 3. Write a 
very short item in which you emphasize the im- 
portance of the new shipbuilding record. 4. 
Write a composition in which you prove that 
“The United States should stand by Russia.” 5. 
Give an oral explanation of the present situa- 
tion in Russia. 6. Explain what is meant by “a 
joint military expedition into Russia.”’ 

Ill. Literature. 


A. AN ANTICIPATION oF AVIATION. 1. Point 
out, and explain, the metaphors in the quota- 
tions. 2. Point out, and explain, important ad- 
jective and noun combinations that add to poetic 
effect. 3, Point out and explain the unusual 
words in the quotations. 


IV. Character Building. 


A. CoRNERSTONES OF A GREAT CAREER. 1. Write 
a brief of the entire article. 2. Show in what 
respects the spirit of the article is like the 
spirit of Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 3. Answer 
in writing the question: ““‘Why are great men 
so few? 4, Give clear explanations of the follow- 
ing: “The immortals,” ‘The secret of immor- 
tality,” “The joy. of accomplishment,” “The re- 
sponsibility of service,” “‘The ideal of improve- 
ment,” “The spur of a task impossible,” ‘‘Prov- 
ing worthy of the one you love most,” “The 
satisfaction of knowing you have done your 
best,” “The beginning of greatness,” “To be 
educated is not to memorize the facts of the 
past.” 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The War on Land—‘“‘From the Aisne to 
the Marne,” “The Battle for Paris,’’ 
“How the Drive Began,’ “Americans 
Hold the Marne.” 

1. How far are the campaigns of September, 
1914, and May, 1918, alike? In what respects 
are they different? 

2. “On three distinct fronts this spring the Al- 
lies have been caught unprepared.” How do 
you account for this fact? 

3. From a study of the News of the Week de- 
termine how far the Germans have been suc- 
cessful in this their last drive. How far have 
they failed to attain their desired results? 

4. Where is the next German attack likely to 
be made? 

5. Can you find any evidence of a probable 
counter-attack by the Allies? 


Il. The War at Sea—“‘The U-Boats Off Our 
Coast,” “U-Boat Raid on Atlantic 
Coast,” “On Board the ‘U-151’,”’ “The 
Story of the Carolina.’’ 

1. Give an account of the activities of the U- 

boats as described in the News of the Week. 

2. “The military value of this proceeding is 
nothing.” Prove that the author is justified 
in making this statement. 

3. “It [the U-boat attack] is started now for 
several perfectly obvious reasons.” What are 
they? 

4. “The really important question is how the 
U-boats are to maintain themselves.” Discuss 
this question and the methods necessary for 
adequate defense. 


lll. Congress and the War—“‘Congress Goes 

to It,’’ “Paying for the War.” 

1. Make a list of the various bills now under 
consideration ; show what connection each of 
them has to the war. 

2. What is meant by “cloture’? Why does the 
Senate refuse to limit debate? 

3. What is your opinion as to Mr. Fadney’s 
proposal for the repeal of the Underwood 
tariff law? 

4. Compare the income and expenditures of the 
United States since April, 1917. What are 
the outstanding facts? 


IV. Effects of the War in Europe—‘What 
Are They Thinking?” 

1. Is there any evidence “that England was 
starving, France ‘bled white,’ ,their people 
‘fed up’ with the war’? 

. Compare the food situation in England, 
France and Germany with that which exists 
in the United States. 

. “If England and France are not to be starved 
out, then what of their spirit?” Answer the 
question. 

What has been the effect of the air raids 
on England? 

. “For the Hun is in great straits.” What is 
the evidence of this? 


. Our Industrial Organization—‘Baruch— 
Industrial Strategist,’’ ‘‘Labor and the 
Western Union.” 

. “In this war of nations, a prime element in 
strategy is industrial strategy,” étc. What 
does this mean? 

. Show that this war has introduced an en- 
tirely new problem into our scheme of gov- 
ernment. How is this problem being solved? 

. What are the functions of the so-called 
“Board of War Industrial Policy and Admin- 
istration” ? 

. “We are not divided into capital and labor 
now, we are a nation,” etc. Mr. Walsh 
justified in making this statement? Test this 
statement by applying it to conditions exist- 
ing in the Western Union. 

Why are Mr. Baruch, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Ryan, 

Mr. Garfield and Mr. Schwab included in the 

meetings of the ‘““‘War Cabinet’? 


VI. Problems of Transportation—‘F rom 
Farm to Table by Motor Truck.” 

. Describe the method of food distribution from 
farm to table in use in your own community 
at the present time. 

. What is the purpose of the Post Office De- 
partment in establishing a motor truck par- 
cel post service? 

. “It is not difficult to realize what such serv- 
ice means to the farmer.” What does it 
mean ? 

Compare the beginnings of motor. truck pos- 

. tal service with the beginnings of railroad 
postal service. Is the statement, “‘Motor truck 
postal service will ultimately be one of the 
biggest things in the history of the Post Of- 
fice Department,” justified by the facts? 





